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ABBE P. J. L. DESJARDINS AND THE SCHEME FOR THE 
SETTLEMENT OF FRENCH PRIESTS IN CANADA, 1792-1802 


M. G. Hutt 


HE first emigration from France, led by the comte d’Artois 
and the prince de Condé in the weeks following the fall of 
the Bastille, was primarily directed towards the Rhineland. 

After the October Days, however, a number who had chosen to go 

into exile crossed to England and they were followed by many others 

after Louis XVI's abortive flight to Varennes in June, 1791. Clergy- 
men now began to join in what had previously been an almost com- 
pletely lay movement. 

The decree of November 27, 1790, had required priests to take an 
oath of loyalty to the new constitution, which incorporated the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. All but seven of the bishops and about 
half the remaining clergy refused to do so. On November 29, 1791, 
the Legislative Assembly decreed that every priest who had not 
taken the oath within one week would stand to lose his salary and 
also to be deported should “disturbances occur within [his] com- 
mune of which religious opinions were the cause or pretext.” A 
month after the war with Austria had begun it was further decreed 
that such “refractory” priests should, when denounced by twenty 
citizens, be banished. 

Some réfractaires hid, some continued in their parishes, but great 
numbers fled to the Low Countries, to Jersey and, despite differences 
in language and religion, to England where, by the summer of 1792, 
several hundred had already arrived.1 The September Massacres 
resulted in a new wave of emigration and in the course of the month 
at least three thousand Frenchmen landed on the south coast,” the 
great majority of them priests whose sudden flight brought them to 
England destitute. 

At first private charity attempted to cope with the flood. In 1791 
an unofficial committee in London had raised £5,000, almost 


1E. M. Wilkinson, “French Emigrés in England 1789-1802: Their Reception and 
Impact on English Life” (B.Litt. thesis submitted to the University of Oxford, 1952), 
p- 47. I rely heavily upon this thesis, and also upon F. X. Plasse, Le Clergé frangais 
refugié en Angleterre (2 vols., Paris, 1886), in all that relates to the émigrés in 
England. I am most grateful to Miss Wilkinson for answering many queries: also to 
Dr. Elizabeth Arthur and Father I. Noye, Archivist of St. Sulpice, for help. 
2Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 109. 
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entirely from among English Catholics,* while Jean Frangois de la 
Marche, Bishop of Léon, by opening a register of those who needed 
help, had begun to organize relief among the clergy.* The news of 
the September Massacres and Burke’s powerful appeal on behalf of 
the “Suffering Clergy of France, Refugees in the British Dominions”* 
resulted in money's pouring into a public subscription which had 
just opened. In September, 1792, John Wilmot, member of Parlia- 
ment for Coventry, formed a “Committee of Subscribers for the 
Relief of the French clergy.” This powerful committee—Edmund 
Burke, the Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Buckingham, William 
Wilberforce, the Lord Mayor of London, the Bishops of Durham 
and London were among its members—was immediately successful. 
By the end of the year over £221,000 had been collected and was 
placed at the disposal of La Marche, the accepted leader of the 
émigré clergy in Great Britain.’ 

It was, however, obvious to the committee that the maintenance 
of so many émigrés could not be left to depend upon private charity 
for more than a few months—indeed, by March, 1793, only £419. 8s. 
remained of the committee’s funds, enough to meet normal de- 
mands for just one week.* There were two possible solutions to 
the problem. The government had to be persuaded to meet the cost 
of relief by regular Treasury grants and the number of émigrés de- 
pendent upon relief had to be reduced by their resettlement abroad. 
Priests were already being encouraged to take advantage of free 
passages to the Netherlands;* there was talk of settling refugees in 
Ireland; and the committee even enquired if the Czarina might 
welcome emigrants to Russia.’ But Canada appeared the obvious 
place to send them. Burke was especially enthusiastic. In Canada 
the émigrés would be among “their own countrymen, speaking the 
same language . . . having the same manners and the same re- 


3Wilkinson, “French Emigrés.” 53. 

4Which he did in July, 1792 (L. Kerbiriou, J. F. de La Marche évéque-comte de 
Léon 1729-1806 (Paris, 1924), 390). 

5This article, “The Case of the suffering Clergy . . . ,” appeared in newspapers on 
Sept. 18, 1792 (Plasse, Le Clergé frangais, I, 174). 

6Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 605, lists the sixty-three members of the com- 
mittee (as constituted after its amalgamation on Oct. 5, 1792, with a committee the 
Lord Mayor of London had set up ten days earlier). 

TIbid., 152, 155. In gratitude for this and subsequent charity the abbé Barruel 
dedicated his Histoire du clergé pendant la Révolution frangaise (London, 1793) to 
“the English Nation.” 

8Ibid., 321. 

®British Museum Add. MSS 18,591, fols. 10-11, Minutes of the Committee of 
Subscribers . . . , Sept. 26 and 28, 1792. 
10Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 347. 
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ligion.”"* And certainly it could be assumed that they, and in 
particular the priests, would be welcomed. 

The enormous diocese of Quebec—in 1800 its limits were the 
Arctic Sea, the Atlantic, the United States border, and the Pacific— 
was desperately short of clergy. Between 1763 and 1794 the Catholic 
population in the diocese rose from 60,000 to 160,000 but the 
number of priests remained constant at about 140. Canadian ordina- 
tions (five or six a year on the average) served only to maintain this 
number.’* The only way of remedying this serious situation was, as 
Bishops Briand and Hubert saw it, to resume that recruitment from 
France which had, before the conquest, supplied the Canadian 
Church with its priests. French priests were essential; English 
priests would, as Hubert observed, be useless among “des peuples 
canadiens élevés dans des principes tout 4 fait dissemblables.”™ 
In 1784 Briand had asked the British government to permit such 
immigration, but in vain. Six years later Hubert reiterated his 
diocese’s desperate need for French priests in a memorandum which 
he submitted to Lord Dorchester."* Now, perhaps, he could hope 
for success. The British government would surely wish to reduce 
the number of émigrés dependent upon it for relief and at the same 
time to reduce the tension which the presence of so many Catholic 
foreigners was already producing in London. A good political reason 
could, furthermore, be adduced in favour of the plan. Bishop 
Briand’s request had failed because “le gouvernement [avait] 
témoigné de lopposition 4 admettre en cette province des prétres 
nés sous la domination de la maison de Bourbon.”*® In 1792, how- 
ever, it could be argued—and it is at least probable that Burke in 
particular stressed this point—that an immigration of persecuted 
priests would, apart from pleasing Canadian Catholics, produce a 
revulsion of feeling against a “godless” France and, furthermore, 
help to check the infiltration of republican propaganda from the 
United States."® 

11E, Burke to R. Burke, Nov. 2, 1792, quoted in ibid., 348. 

12N. E. Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques et les royalistes frangais refugiés au Canada a 
Tépoque de la Révolution (Québec, 1905), 51-2. 

18“Mémoire présenté par l’évéque de Québec au Trés Honorable Lord Dorchester 
pour répondre au desir qu’a témoigné Son Excellence de savoir si le diocése de 
Québec avait encore besoin de secours de prétres européens et quel sort on pourrait 
leur faire,” dated May 20, 1790, quoted in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 326, 329. 

14] bid., 326-31; oa see H. Tétu, Les Evéques de Québec: notices bibliographiques 
(Québec, 1889), 372. 

IT bid., 327. Cf. below pp. 119 and 121. 

16Stevenson to Simcoe, April 27, 1793, and to Dundas, July, 1793, quoted in 


E. A. Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe (5 vols., Toronto, 1923-31) I, 319, 410. 
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Burke called on Pitt late in November to suggest this plan to him. 
Pitt appears to have approved the idea “both as a plan and on the 
Principle”? and on December 3 the committee made an official 
approach to the government. It was entirely successful. The Cana- 
dian Catholics’ needs and the British government's interests ap- 
peared to coincide. The government was prepared to support the 
scheme. A public appeal was launched for donations “in order to 
send the French Clergy to Canada and establish them there”** and 
an advance party was selected to sail for Canada that same month to 
prepare for the arrival of a substantial immigration in the spring. 
The chevalier La Corne de St. Luc was entrusted with preparing for 
the arrival of laymen, while the abbés Desjardins, Raimbault, and 
Gazel were to be primarily’® concerned with preparing for the 
arrival of priests. 

The history of this resettlement plan has been written by N. E. 
Dionne.” It is now possible to supplement his account of the 
advance party's activities with a number of letters written to 
Pierre-Marin Rouph de Varicourt by the leader of the clerical party, 
P. J. L. Desjardins, by his brother L. Desjardins, and by Pierre 
Gazel.** Gazel and Rouph de Varicourt had been colleagues in the 
chapter of St. Pierre at Geneva while Philippe Desjardins was an 
old friend of the De Varicourt family.” 


17Burke to Earl Fitzwilliam, Nov. 29, 1792, quoted by Wilkinson, “French 
Emigrés,” 349. 

18B.M. Add. MSS 18,591, fols. 51-2. 

19But not exclusively—see below pp. 109-10. Before the Revolution Raimbault had 
been a priest in Normandy (Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 192) and Gazel had taught 
at the Collége de Navarre (G. du Chevrot, “L’abbé Pierre Gazel,” Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques (henceforward referred to as B.R.H.) VIII (1902), 185). Desjardins, 
a Canon of Bayeux, had been Vicar-General to the Bishop of Orleans (J. B. A. 
Ferland, “L’abbé P. J. L. Desjardins,” B.R.H., V (1899), 344). St. Luc was Canadian 
by birth. 

20Cited above n. 12. See also abbé Bois, “L’Angleterre et le clergé frangais 
refugié pendant la Révolution,” Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, III (1885), Section 1, 77-87. 

21The letters are preserved in the family archives of His Excellency the Count 
Alfred von Oberndorff, a descendant of Pierre-Marin’s brother Jean-Lambert, baron de 
Varicourt. I am indebted to His Excellency for a most courteous welcome to the 
Schloss Moestroff, Luxembourg. A microfilm of the letters is deposited in the 
Brotherton Library, University of Leeds. 

22Note where Desjardins (henceforward referred to as “D”) refers to “ta famille 
qui est aussi la mienne en vertu de la donation entre vifs que nous nous sommes fait 
irrévocablement en preuve de I’amitié” (D. to Rouph de Varicourt [henceforward 
“R. de V.”], Quebec July 20, 1793). Hence D.’s eager readiness to help Pierre- 
Marin’s brothers shoul ion decide to emigrate to Canada. D. had obviously been 
greatly impressed by Pierre-Marin’s sister Reine-Philiberte, whom Voltaire adopted 
as his daughter “Belle-et-Bonne”—“cette Rose Nationale que l’aurore semblait avoir 
enfanté d'un sourire” (ibid). See also below p. 112. 
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Although at the time of his friend’s departure for Canada in 
December, 1792, De Varicourt was not in favour of emigrating there 
himself,* he clearly did not dismiss the possibility altogether and 
asked his friends to send what information they could so that he and 
his family would be able to make a final decision whenever it should 
seem that a return to Gex was out of the question.** Hence the 
references in Gazel’s letter of March 4, 1793, the first to be received 
from Canada by De Varicourt, to “la commission que vous nous avez 
donnée” and to the “objet de notre mission [the purchase of land] 
... auquel vous pouvez avoir un intérét particulier.”** De Varicourt’s 
request accounts for the fullness of detail in the letters, detail which 
ordinary “news” letters would not have contained. It also accounts 
for the way in which the optimistic Desjardins, from his first half- 
serious suggestion in May, 1793, that De Varicourt and his brothers 
should emigrate to Canada” right up to his urgent “Si tu ne trouves 
nulle part de Phospitalité, viens la chercher ici” in October, 1796," 
stressed continually the advantages which Canada offered, in par- 
ticular to the De Varicourt family.** The less ebullient Gazel con- 
tented himself with sending De Varicourt a lengthy appreciation of 
the situation as he saw it and concluding “Jespére toujours que [la] 


28Mémoires de M. De Varicourt, écrits par lui-méme en 1809, printed by P. Boulet 
in Bulletin de la Société Gorini, IX (1912), 189-90. 

24It seems he also authorized his friends to select lands the family might come to 
occupy: “Quant a l’objet dont tu m’as parlé, il y a du pour et du contre. Il est mal 
aise de se décider soi-méme; a plus forte raison les autres. Tout ce que je puis te 
dire c’est que je retiendrai sous mon nom et compagnie les terres qui restent a 
concéder, pour aprés cela choisir les meilleurs. . . . Je ne néglige d’ailleurs aucun 
renseignement. Reposes-toi sur mon amitié” (D. to R. de V., [Quebec?], May 14, 
1793). This letter is written across and around an mane “L’enveloppe fera pour 
toi, Monsieur Varicourt, parceque je ne veux pas grosser le paquet ni manquer de te 
dire un mot.” 

25Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, March 4, 1793. See also above n. 24; below pp. 103 
and 113-14. 

26“Ou sont tes chers fréres, tes sceurs, tout ce que tu as de cher? Ne doutes point 
que je voudrais vous voir tous ici réunis, y voir aussi tout ce que mon cceur aime, 
mes fréres, mon pére, ma mére. Mais trop d’eau salée sépare l'Amérique de 
Europe” (D. to R. de V., Quebec, May 6, 1793). 

27D. to R. de V., [Quebec], Oct. 29, 1796. 

28In particular he hoped Pierre-Marin would emigrate. He urged “il y a lieu de 
se faire un azile trés joli et trés heureux en Canada (D. to R. de V., Quebec, June 
22, 1793). De Varicourt’s unhappiness led him to dream “en pastoral. . . . Tu te 
batis un petit manoir le long des lacs du Canada et, si je t’en crois, nous y vivrons 
heureux ensemble. . . . Je ne dis pas qu'il soit absolument impossible de réaliser 
un tel songe. Dans la forét immense du Haut Canada il est beaucoup de situations 
charmantes et il n’est pas douteux que deux amis y pourraient vivre en abbattant 
cing ou six arpents de bois, en se contentant de l’eau du fleuve, d’un pain bien 
blanc et du lait de leurs vaches” (D. to R. de V., Montreal, June 25, 1795). 
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providence disposera des affaires publiques de maniére que vous ne 
soyez pas dans le cas d’en [his information] faire usage.””® 

Before they parted in December, 1792, it was arranged that cor- 
respondence between De Varicourt and his friends in Canada should 
pass via Desjardins’ younger brother, who remained in London. 
Until he too sailed to Canada in the spring of 1794 young Desjardins 
carefully fulfilled this réle, using one Bourret as his forwarding 
agent on the continent.*® After March, 1794, letters were addressed 
to De Varicourt at Rolle in the Pays de Vaud, Switzerland, where he 
lived, together with four of his brothers, from October, 1793, to 
March, 1797. In that month De Varicourt returned to his parish of 
Gex, just over the border, but in August, 1798, he had to flee thence 
as he had done before in December, 1791, and for the next three 
years he was wandering from place to place in Italy.*' It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the last letter extant in this collection is 
one dated at Quebec on January 1, 1797. 

The first letter is, appropriately enough, one written by Philippe 
Desjardins to his friend as he waited on board ship in Falmouth 
harbour on the eve of the advance party’s sailing for New York: 


Gazel, mon bon ami, vient enfin de me dire, trois heures aprés la réception de 
ta lettre, que tu lui avais écrit et que tu lui mandais quelque chose qui nous 
était commune. Je Iai pressé de m’en donner lecture et aprés quelques prises 
de tabac, par ou il a bien fallu passer, j'ai obtenu d’entendre des adieux venant 
de toi. Notre ami Gazel m’a fait acheter ses faveurs et je doute méme que 
celles-ci n’eussent été accordées si je n’avais fait venir un pot de porter de plus. 
Comme je préche un peu I’économie, et que Gazel n’approuve pas celle qui 
frappe la table de stérilité, cet acte de libéralité m’a valu un sourire, une 
petite histoire tirée du grand voyage de la Hollande et du Brabant et com- 
munication de ta lettre. J’en demande pardon, mon cher ami, mais ton confrére 
le chanoine de Genéve est tout ce qu'il faut étre pour ennuyer et déplaire. J'ai 
cependant pris mon parti sur ce double inconvénient et j’y ai pourvu; quand il 
m’ennuyera je dormirai; quand il me déplaira, je penserai 4 toi, et je te 
demandrai la maniére, ou de souffrir avec patience, ou de répondre avec 


29Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, Oct. 18, 1793. Young D., though he himself did 
cross, advised against the De Varicourt family’s sailing: “Je ne vois pas quel 
avantage ils pourraient espérer” (young D. to R. de V., London, Feb. 25, 1794). 
See, similarly, young D. to R. de V., London, Jan. 10, 1794: “J’aime a croire ~ 
n’en sont pas réduits a cet état de désepoir et quiils trouveraient peut-étre ailleurs 
de plus grands avantages.” 

80Young D. to R. de V., London, Feb. 25, 1794. Young D. was on the staff of the 
Bishop of St. Pol de Léon. When he had left London the abbé Le Vanier took over 
the task of forwarding D’s. mail—see D. to R. de V., Quebec, Jan. 1, 1797, also Le 
Vanier’s P.S., dated Fitzroy Square, Jan. 13, 1797, to D’s letter to R. de V., [Quebec] 
Oct. 29, 1796. 

31He had left London for Aix-la~Chapelle and Rolle in Ma;, 1793 (R. de V., 
Mémoires in Bulletin de la Société Gorini, IX (1912), 190-2 to X (1913), 312-19. 
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[courtoisie]. Ce dernier point me manque et il est essentiel. Je t'avouerai meme 
quill entre dans ma brutalité un sot orgueil, et que je m’impatienterais moins 
contre le bon Gazel s’il n’affectait pas de tout diriger et de tout faire. Voila 
lhomme en robe de chambre. A cela prés, tout va bien. Nous nous entendons 
assez; les deux autres sont bien montés si ce n’est que l'un d’eux [Raimbault] 
ne rend aucun son. I] est cependant un bon sujet, une bonne mine du pays de 
Cornouaille. J’espére que la transportation le renouvellera. 

Nous comptions partir demain: point du tout: c’est que le vent souffle a 
contre sens. I] faudrait cependant s’entr’entendre, dit-on; et en effet si nous 
ne nous entr’entendons pas il est clair que personne ne nous entendra. Ce 
contre-temps me pique. J'ai fait peut-étre une sottise de venir si loin; mais 
puisque je m’y voila, jen espére qu’a partir, qu’a quitter cette terre que tu 
habites, qu’a fuir 4 1,800 lieues de toi, j'aurais été couché comme un roi; nous 
avons chacun un petit matelas épais de trois pouces et une grosse couverture 
bariolée. Nous y attacherons nos draps, c’est 4 dire une petite serviette a 
lendroit ot se porte la barbe: et en voila pour nos six semaines. Cela est bon 
a essayer une fois par plaisir, ou plutét pour la singularité de la chose. 

Aimeras-tu bien mon petit frére, mon bon ami? Hélas, je t’en prie, fais-lui 
amitié; sois lui ce que tu sais si bien étre pour ceux que tu chéris. 

Adieu. Fais-moi le plaisir de tourner un peu les girouettes. J’écris de l’obstacle 
qui [nous] enchaine dans la rade. Le Sieur James . . . maitre [du ‘Portland’], 
qui a femme ici, ce que son vaisseau n’a pas, voudrait que le vent soufflat 
longtemps sur ses amours. Hier un mauvais plaisant m’assura que je dirais ici 
la messe de minuit: si je prévoyais cela jirai plutét l’entendre 4 Londres.** 


In fact Desjardins did not have to say midnight mass in Falmouth 
harbour on Christmas Eve, for the “Portland” at last set sail on 
December 21. The six weeks’ voyage does not appear to have been 
unduly uncomfortable despite the thin mattresses the passengers 
slept on, for Desjardins later recorded his belief that “Comme voy- 
age, celui du Canada me semble jusqu’ici le plus insignifiant du 
monde.”** However the four members of the commission were 
happy to land at New York on February 8, 1793. “Si tu savais ce que 


4» 


je suis devenu depuis je t’'ai quitté,” Desjardins wrote to De Varicourt 
on March 12, “tu aurais tremblé de nos dangers et partagé le joie 
de notre heureux abordage 4 New York.”** As Dundas had ar- 


82See letter of the Home Secretary, Henry Dundas, to the advance party, dated 
Whitehall, Dec. 10, 1792 (printed in B.R.H., XLV (1939), 216): “MM., Vous 
recevrez avec celle-ci une lettre adressée au Lt. Gouv'™. de Sa Majesté au Bas Canada; 
au recu de laquelle vous vous embarquerez le plus promptement qu'il se pourra.” 
This gave D. 24 hours to pack; he arrived at Falmouth Dec. 12, and then had to 
wait 9 days before sailing (Bois, “L’Angleterre et le clergé frangais,” 81). “A votre 
arrivée en [New York] vous vous rendrez chez M. Temple, agent de Sa Majesté qui 
sera prévenu de vous donner toutes les secours nécessaires 4 la poursuite de votre 
voyage 4 Québec. . . .” Before they left London £68 17s. Od. was given them from 
Bishop La Marche’s relief fund (B.M. Add. MSS 18,591, fol. 56). 

88D. to R. de V., [Quebec?], May 14, 1793. 

34D. to R. de V., Quebec, March 12, [1793]. This letter is extant in a copy of the 
original made by young D. 
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ranged,** they obtained money from Sir John Temple, the British 
agent in New York, and so were able to equip themselves with the fur 
boots, heavy coats, and snow-goggles necessary for their journey up 
to Quebec, where they arrived in the first week of March. Desjardins’ 
account of this part of their journey was copied out by his young 
brother in London and added to the letter which Desjardins had 
already written to Rouph de Varicourt on March 5, 1798. 


Liinstant méme ou je me disposais de vous envoyer mon paquet [writes young 
Desjardins] il m’en arrive un d’Halifax contenant ce petit mot pour vous, 
grand frére . . . [Ces] dépéches ne contiennent rien de particulier que le récit 
de leurs petites aventures de route qui ont été trés agréables. Croyant s’en- 
foncer dans des déserts presqu impratiquables ou inhabités, ils ont été surpris 
de trouver jusqu’éa Albany des campagnes bien riantes et trés peuplées: que les 
neiges seules déparaient, des villages, des habitations éparses ca et la et des 
auberges excellentes. Sur toute la route les chemins sont trés fréquentés, sur- 
tout en hiver qui est le temps des voyages. D’Albany 4 Vergennes moins 
Whabitations mais des collines, des eaux, des bois distribués dans un ordre 
majestueux et souvent dans un désorde digne d’attirer les curieux. De la a 
Burlington mémes sites mais plus de défrichements et de villages. De Burling- 
ton a Montréal des lacs, des riviéres, des chaines de montagnes. Ils ont traversé 
le lac Champlain au grand galop et se sont arrétés au beau milieu pour _ 
d’un regard les montagnes bleues, les iles dont le lac est semé et les magnifiques 
objets de leur horison. Ils ont trouvé sur le lac quantité de trainaux qui 
feudaient lair. C’est la promenade du pays. Partout ils ont trouvé sur la route 
de bons lits, des maisons trés propres, des hétes trés civils et des cultivateurs 
trés intelligents, méme des hétesses fort aimables et fort jolies. Leur trajet 
jusqu’a Montréal et Québec n’a pas été, me dit-il, 4 beaucoup prés aussi 
fatiguant qu'il l’imaginait. Enfin arrivés 1a ils ont été regus avec un empres- 
sement et des témoignages de bonté extraordinaire. 


The letters of recommendation with which Dundas had provided 
them ensured the commission a proper reception at Quebec, but in 
fact the hospitality accorded them exceeded the bare requirements 
of official courtesy. Desjardins was pleased and at the same time 
rather amused by the attentions showered upon them: “Mais tu ne 
tavises pas de penser que ton ami [peu connu] en Europe est 
devenu en Amérique un étre presque important. Si Dieu ne m/avait 
pourvu d'un peu de ce bon sens qui faut apercevoir sa propre nullité 
je serais dans l’ivresse et me croirais un assez grand homme. Tout 
ce quil y a ici de personnages distingués nous prévient, nous rend 
des hommages, nous traite en hommes publics. Si tu étais 4 mes 
cétés je soutiendrais un peu ma contenance; il faudrait a notre 
pl[ace] des mines d’ambassadeurs et de linstinct 4 l'avenant. Tu 


35See above n. 32. 
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vois hélas! [ce] qui nous manque, nous passons a l'aide d'un peu 
de candeur.*® 

Gazel, whose sense of “sa propre nullité” was perhaps less well 
developed than that of Desjardins, was frankly delighted with the 
attentions paid him and his colleagues. 


Nous sommes arrivés bien portant ici avant hier aprés quinze jours de marche 
et 580 milles de route sur neige, fleuves, lacs, en foréts, plaines et montagnes. 
Tout nous promet des succés heureux au-dela de tout ce que nous pouvions 
espérer, et si les suites répondent aux premiéres apparences, la providence aura 
comblé de bénédictions notre mission. Hier 4 dix heures le général Clarke, 
gouverneur, nous a accueilli de la maniére la plus flatteuse et nous a invité a 


diner pour le méme jour. A mardi le prince Edouard nous a fait avertis de 
nous rendre chez lui et nous a regu avec un bonté et une honnéteté inexprim- 


able. Jeudi prochain nous aurons lhonneur de diner avec Son Altesse et le 
Gouverneur.*7 


The welcome afforded them by the ecclesiastical authorities was, 
very understandably, even warmer: “Il m’est impossible de vous 
rendre l'accueil et les égards que nous avons recu et que nous 
recevons 4 chaque instant des évéques et des supérieurs et directeurs 
des séminaires de Montréal et de Québec. Tout ce qu’on peut imagi- 
ner de charité, de tendresse, de cordialité, d’honnéteté et de con- 
fiance nous est prodigé de leur part. . . °° And this welcome was 
echoed by the Catholic population generally: “Le peuple est fort 
curieux de les voir et d’apprendre de leurs bouches les malheurs de 
la France et les épreuves de son clergé. . . . Ils ont été regus, dit-il 
[the elder Desjardins], comme des anges par Abraham.”** 

In the course of the three months following their arrival in Quebec 
Desjardins, Gazel, and Raimbault were mainly concerned with the 
submission of memoranda to the Governor and his Council and with 
doing all in their power to ensure a successful conclusion to these 
deliberations—even though in fact such a conclusion was virtually 
guaranteed by the British government's particular interest in the 
success of the priests’ mission. But at the same time, during these 
three months they performed their duties as priests amid the popu- 
lation of Lower Canada. In so doing they had ample opportunity 
to discover for themselves the truth of Mgr Hubert’s insistence upon 
the urgent need for priests in his enormous diocese. 

86D. to R. de V., Quebec, March 12, [1793]. 

87Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, March 4, 1793. Edward, Duke of Kent commanded a 
regiment in Canada from 1791 to 1794; he continued to invite them to dine with 
him once or twice each month (Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, Oct. 18, 1793). 

88Ibid. The bishops were Hubert; Briand, who resigned Nov., 1784, but lived 


until June, 1794; and Bailly, coadjutor to Hubert, 1789-94. 
%*Young D. to R. de V., London, June 8, 1793. 
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“Tl est facheux que tu ne sois pas ici,” Desjardins wrote to De 
Varicourt on May 14, 1793, “en vérité tu épouverais des jouissances 
toutes pleines d’honnétes gens [qui] nous comblent de témoignages 
de sensibilité. D’ailleurs tu pourrais exercer ton zéle. Nous préchons 
et confessons comme de bons apétres de Dieu. Ton compatriote 
Gazel, sans étre le plus aimable des hommes, n’est pas un des moins 
occupés. I] a fait... un sermon dont il s’est trés bien tiré. Raimbault 
a été moins heureux. Je ne sais auquel je ressemblerai. Mais jac- 
couche et Minerva a de la peine a sortir de mon cerveau.” 

A month later they were still employed in this way. 


L’ami Gazel est en campagne. C’est toujours un bon enfant, tel que nous 
lavons connu; bien singulier, bien indépendant et tenant tout son univers dans 
ce petit mot moi, qui fait qu'il est toujours content quoiqu’il arrive hors de ce 
petit mot. I] s’est mis d’humeur de précher de gi et de 1a, du reste ne nous 
parlant que par raffles, et il faut bien se contenter de cela. 

L’autre compagnon est un peu, mon ami, Tours. Toujours seul, méme 
brusque lorsqu’il est en compagnie; mais bon enfant et de ceux qui servant a 
peu ne nuisent a rien. Malheureusement trés gauche dans le monde, mais farci 
de vers de toute taille et propre a expliquer Cicéron [dans] notre université 
future.*° 


Ces petites gaietés entre nous, mon ami, car ce n'est qu’avec le petit nombre 
de fréres qu'il est permis de soulager son coeur. Le mien s’en est ployé, mais 
ployé tout entier. Je n’ai rien de ce qui pourrait le délasser, mais les souvenirs 
me dédommagent amplement et j'ai encore assez d'imagination pour étre 
heureux partout. .. . 


At least there was work to keep them occupied and hopes to keep 
them from depression: “Nous sommes en fort bonne santé. Nous 
travaillons assez au confessional, en chaire, en classe. Il faut gagner 
son pain. Je me flatte de voir arriver dans peu une flotte chargée 
d'une cargaison de lettres et quelque prétres frangais. S’il en vient 
mille ils seront recu avec charité. S’il en vient cent on se les arrachera. 
Nulle église chrétienne n’eut plus besoin de pasteurs. Il y a des 
places pour plus de cent curés, sans compter les érections a faire.”*’ 

Later in the year Desjardins modified this half-serious wish for 
a thousand priests. In his report in July to the Bishop of St. Pol de 
Léon he urged the necessity of sending at least fifty priests to 
Canada,* and he repeated this wish in a letter dated August 7 to 
Rouph de Varicourt: “J’espére que rien ne forcera d’envoyer ici des 
prétres par milliers; mais s'il est des gens de bon volonté a qui il 
soit indifférent d’habiter [Amérique ou Europe et qui ne soient 
pas insensibles a le salut des braves Canadiens, je les invite 4 venir 


49See below n. 49. 
41D. to R. de V., Quebec, June 22, 1793. 
42See below, p. 108. 
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ici au nombre au moins de cinquante ou soixante et jusqu’a cent si 
cest possible. Ils sont nécessaires aux besoins urgents du Canada.”** 

Certainly any priest who came to Canada could be guaranteed a 
welcome, Gazel assured De Varicourt. “Les habitants du pays ont 
conservé le plus vif attachement et la plus haute estime pour le nom 
de prétre frangais et ils seraient au comble de leurs vceux s’ils en 
voyaient arriver un on deux centaines pour sétablir dans ce voisin- 
age. Les logements sont déja 4 peu prés trouvés pour en loger ce 
nombre a leur débarquement.”** 

‘It was not merely the helpful attitude of the Governor and his 
Council and the obvious need for many more Catholic priests in 
Canada which made the members of the commission cheerfully 
confident of the value and of the successful outcome of their mission. 
They were cheerful also because of the obvious opportunities which 
Canada offered to all immigrants whether lay or ecclesiastical. 
Desjardins and Gazel both wrote enthusiastically of their first 
impressions. Not merely “Le gouvernement ne trouve pas ici assez 
de monde pour accepter les terrains qu'il concéde gratuitement” but 
these lands seemed potentially rich.** 


Cette terre n'est point ce que pensent les imbéciles d'Europe, [wrote 
Desjardins to De Varicourt on March 5, 1793]. C’est pour nous, jen conviens, 
de la neige et rien de plus. Mais les hommes qui lhabitent l’exaltent et 
Taiment. C'est décisif. 

Elle offre dans son étendue de 400 lieues un nombre infini d’établissements 
a faire 4 peu de frais. D’abord l’acquisition ne codte rien, ou presque rien; 
les défrichements sont faciles et, ne voyant pas un pauvre, je conclus que la 
culture paye le cultivateur. Crois, ami, que j'ai l’ceuil ouvert. J’embrasse tout 
ce que je puis des terres et je dis laquelle convient 4 Lévi, 4 Reuben, a 
Issachar et quelle sera la part de Benjamin? Mais je ne suis que depuis deux 
jours ici. Attends que jinterroge les experts si tu veux des particularités. Tout 
ce que sais, c'est que les apparences sont superbes. 


A week later he wrote again from Quebec: “Le climat de cette 
province est sévére mais non pas effroyable. Les bords du fleuve sont 
délicieux et plus on le remonte plus on est content. Il y a de belles 
propriétés et nombreux établissements dans la longeur de 400 a 500 
lieues sur l'une et l'autre rive. Le terrain s'y donne et ne sy vend pas. 
Quelques [bras], quelqu’argent, de l'industrie et de la constance et 
lon vit dans l’'abondance. Les arts y ajoutent l’opulence.” 

Longer experience and a journey which permitted comparisons 
to be made served, however, to modify this first enchantment. In the 

48D. to R. de V., Quebec, Aug. 7, 1798. This number (indeed 73) could be 
guaranteed lodging, either permanently or until they took up appointments, by the 
seminary, the Récollets’ convent, and other religious establishments (Bois, “L’Angle- 


terre et le clergé francais,” 83. 
44Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, March 4, 1798. 45] bid. 
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spring Desjardins travelled some way up the St. Lawrence. He was 
immediately convinced that Upper Canada offered far more oppor- 
tunities to the immigrant than did Lower Canada. Even though 
the difficulties of communication up the St. Lawrence made the 
transport of goods costly, Desjardins felt sure—and an eight weeks’ 
visit to Upper Canada in the summer of 1793 further convinced him 


—that the province’s potential riches more than counterbalanced 
this initial disadvantage. 


De toutes les contrées américaines la plus disgracieuse doit étre T’Arcadie, 
appellée actuellement Nouvelle Ecosse. Aprés quoi le bas Canada, qui n’est 
beau que par ses sites admirables, mais point pour la valeur de son sol, encore 
moins par les neiges . . .Une chose assez surprenante encore c'est que le bas 
Canadien est si attaché 4 son pays que rien n’est capable de le lui faire 
abandonner. Il le croit le plus beau du monde: et il est d’observation que 
tous les étrangers qui s’y fixent finissent par l’aimer singuliérement. 

Tout le monde convient que la province du Haut Canada est bien supérieure 
a celui-ci. C’est le paradis de Amérique, si l'on croit ceux qui y viennent. Les 
lacs, ou plutét ces petites mers qui y sont placées bout a bout, et si prés l'une 
de l'autre, en établissent les situations. La production y est fort varieuse: tout 
ce qui vient en Europe s’y transplante avec facilité. On y seme en automne; ce 
qui suppose un hiver assez doux. Il n’y a qu'une petite inconvénience: c'est 
que ce pays ne communique a tous les autres du monde qu’ avec des peines 
infinies. La riviére St. Laurent fait des sauts qui coupent court la navigation. 
La on est obligé 4 mettre pied a terre; on décharge son batiment; quelquefois 
on le porte sur ses épaules et l'on fait route par terre jusqu’a ce quon ait 
rejoint eau navigable. Il n'est presque pas de riviére américaine qui n’ait ses 
falls. Ici tout prés [en] est un appellé de Montmorenci, ot l'eau ne tombe que 
de 225 pieds frangais de hauteur a pied. Je le vis avant hier pour la premiére 
fois. Jamais spectacle ne m’a frappé comme celui-la. En contemplant cet 
étonnant ouvrage de la Nature je songeais a ces petites grimaces de nos jardins, 
ou l'art construit des rochers et des cascades qu'un enfant en pissant ferait 
gonfler. Que cela fait pitié lorsqu’on voit cet amas pittoresque des rocs, dou 
sortent des arbrisseaux par des crevasses, et qui 4 leur sommet sont couronnés 
de cédres, et que l’on sent trembler ses pieds de la secousse quimprime la 
chute d’une riviére véritable avec une furie et un bruit dont tu peux te faire 
une idée. Ce n’est pas de l'eau qui tombe, c’est un énorme flocon de neige et 
ce qui frappe l’observateur c'est que cette neige furibonde, dés qu'elle est en 
bas, n’est plus qu’une vaste étappe qui coule doucement et paisiblement dans 
le fleuve. Ce contraste est beau. Je crois que cette chute d’eau est la plus 
élevée qui soit au monde. Mais celle de Niagara, qui n'est que de 150 pieds 
est vingt fois plus large; car il faut se figurer un fleuve bien plus étendu que 
la Tamise 4 Londres, qui tombe de toute sa masse d’un bord 4 I’autre. Nous 
sommes ici tout environnés de falls de toutes figures dont les effets variés sont 
vraiment admirables, mais qui rendent les petites cascades de St. Cloud et 
autres tout a fait ridicules. 

Revenons au Haut Canada. Ces falls, donc, lui ferment surtout la libre 
communication [vers] le Bas, seul débouche pour les productions. Mais on 
surmonte cet obstacle: il en résulte seulement un enchérissement de 30 pour 
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100 des denrées d’Europe et des Indes.** Cet inconvénient est balancé par la 
richesse du sol et la beauté du séjour. C’est 1A que nous nous ferons une 
chartreuse si tu veux; et pour connaitre les endroits les plus agréables a 
habiter, jécris au général Simcoe, gouverneur de cette province. De plus, je 
me propose d’en faire le voyage. Le terrain se donne; ainsi une magnifique 
seigneurie de 1,200 arpents ou davantage ne coite qu'un grand merci. Il ne 
faut que des bras pour employer ce terrain; et ces bras ici sont rares et chers. 
Heureux le martel qui viendrait d'Europe avec dix ou douze bons paysans 
robustes et adroits! Je promets a celui-la opulence d’Abraham. S'il vient seul, il 
aura beaucoup de peines et ne réussira qu avec l'argent, la patience et l’indus- 
trie. Des bras nerveux lui épargneraient tout cela.*7 


Before he left on a tour of Upper Canada Desjardins’ optimism 
was encouraged still further by the results of the deliberations of 
the Council of Lower Canda. On March 7, 1793 Desjardins, Raim- 
bault, La Corne, and Gazel submitted a memorandum to Sir Alured 
Clarke stating the exact purpose of their mission. On March 12 
the Council met and when memoranda from the commission, the 
Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, and Dundas had been read, it was 


resolved to help in all ways possible the expected emigration of 
French noblemen and ecclesiastics to Canada.** 


Early in June young Desjardins heard from his brother of this 
activity on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Council 
of Lower Canada and he wrote to De Varicourt from London on 
June 8, 1793 passing on the good news: 


Ces Messieurs ont regu une députation du Conseil Exécutif pour leur témoigner 
de sa part l'agréable sensation qu’avait fait au Conseil le rapport du lieutenant- 
gouverneur a leur sujet et la lecture de leur mémoire, leur assurant que le 
Conseil s’empresserait de coopérer a la réussite de leur entreprise. Notre homme 
a été appellé au Conseil pour conférer avec les membres et recevoir la com- 
munication de ses projets pour l’érection d'une université 4 Québec. Ils ont 
une maison et des biens immenses. Ils comptent avoir des sujets de France. On 
commence 4 mesurer des biens des Jésuites et a calculer leurs revenus pour 
les appliquer a la dotation de maisons publiques et hépitaux.*® Les spéculations 


48In 1793 the rate for carrying government stores on the newly-completed west 
bank portage road was ls. 8d. per cwt. (E. Green, “The Niagara Portage Road,” 
Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, XXIII (1926), 267-8). 

47D. to R. de V., Quebec, May 6, 1793. 

48Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 67-71, and documents printed on pp. 333-7, 342-72; 
Bois, “L’Angleterre et le clergé francais,” 82-4. The Council wrote to Bishop Hubert 
and other religious leaders to ask what help, in the way of accommodation, money 
and/or employment, they could afford. Finally, the Council ordered a list of the 
thirteen townships available to be sent to D., who was to select two, and instructed 
sheriffs and other officers to collect donations and be ready to help immigrants with 
advice, and so on. 

49The entire estates of the Jesuits in Canada were supposedly confiscated in 1763. 
In 1787, however, the four surviving Jesuits still controlled property worth some 
£12,000 per annum. Chief Justice Smith’s committee on education in Canada 
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se portent sur les prétres réfugiés en l’Angleterre pour en remplir les places. Il y 
a 800 ou 900 lieues d’excellentes terres ouvertes, prés du lac Champlain, aux 
ouvriers zélés des secours infaillibles pour ceux qui aborderont au port de 


Québec. 








By July arrangements had been made for the reception and im- 
mediate lodging of some seventy-five priests and a subscription 
list had been opened. Most important of all, the Council had ex- 
pressed itself willing to grant land to the expected immigrants.” 
Clarke reported to Dundas on July 3, 1793: “As for land . . . [Des- 
jardins, etc.] know which areas the Government feels free to grant 
them. Thus there will be no waste of time when the other im- 
migrants arrive and they will be able to choose whichever lots best 
suit them.”* 

On July 20 Desjardins sent a long report to the Bishop of St. Pol 
de Léon. The text of this report is preserved in Rouph de Vari- 
court’s papers. Both the covering letter to young Desjardins and 
the report itself are extremely optimistic. Desjardins could not 
know that the welcome afforded them by the Council of Lower 
Canada would cool and that the cooling which had already taken 
place in the eagerness of many French priests to set sail for 
Canada™ would not be checked despite all his and Bishop La 
Marche’s efforts. 



























































Je ne doute point [wrote Desjardins to his brother] et les lettres me la 
confirment, que nombre de nos fréres sont préts 4 [se] dévouer au salut de 
nos bons Canadiens. Affirmez-les dans ce dessein. Ils seront assurés d’étre 
accueillis ici comme des anges du ciel, d’étre employés tout de suite et de 
trouver des bénéfices bien honnétes. . . . Je supplie de nouveau Iiillustre prélat 
de favoriser cette émigration. . . . Si le gouvernement voulait se charger du 
transport, very well, mais s’il ne s’en charge pas, que ce ne soit pas un obstacle. 
Croyez qu’on ne renverra pas la marchandise par refuser d’en payer les frais. 
Mgr. de Québec est prét a tous les sacrifices que cet objet demanderait et il 
trouvera dans la générosité de ses diocésains de puissants secours. . . . 

J'ai exposé dans toutes mes lettres 4 Mgr. l'évéque de Léon les besoins 
pressants de ce pays. Mais il faut étre sur les lieux pour les sentir au vif. 
Figures-toi les vides immenses qui doivent se trouver dans un diocése de 7,000 






































reported in Dec., 1789, in favour of free parish and secondary schools and a university 
in which there was to be no faculty of Theology. Part of the Jesuits’ revenues and 
their Quebec college would serve as an endowment. The Catholic and Protestant 
bishops both objected (see Tétu, Les Evéques de Québec, 393-7). In 1793 the bill 
was dropped after a first reading. (Mason Wade, The French-Canadians, 1760-1945 
(Toronto, 1955), 83-6, 102-3 has a convenient account. ) 

50See n. 48 above and Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 69-70. 

51Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 371-2. 

52In which D. asks that a copy of the report be sent to R. de V. 

58La Marche had already warned Bishop Hubert of this in the letter dated April 30, 
1793 (printed in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 430-1) to which D. refers in this 
report (see below p. 108). 
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4 8,000 lieues de long, peuplé de plus de 200,000 catholiques, et qui n’a pas 
150 prétres Mgr. l’évéque compté et les directeurs des séminaires compris. 
Enfin entre Montréal et Québec s’étend un espace de plus de 900 milles; il y a 
seulement deux prétres et assurément beaucoup de Catholiques. Aussi se 
trouve-t-il des habitations ot I’on est six, huit ou dix ans sans entendre une 
messe. A Cataraqui, qui est une ville . . . ils se baptisent, se marient et 
senterrent les uns les autres comme ils pouvent. Le plus respectable habitant 
leur sert de curé pour recevoir les promesses de mariage et sa bénédiction 
patriarcale supplie celle de Téglise que ces braves gens ne peuvent aller 
chercher. On s’y confesse 4 Dieu qui absout 1a sans interpréte.54 

Les protestants, plus heureux, ont des ministres55 et le délaissement des 
Catholiques est funeste a la foi autant qu’aux mceurs. Ils appellent 4 grands 
cris des prétres. Sera-t-on insensible 4 leurs pressants besoins? Ils sont in- 
comparables 4 ceux d’aucun pays, encore moins 4 ceux de la France. J'ai 
confessé plusieurs personnes venues 4 expirer 4 Cataraqui pour se rapprocher 
des Sacrements et qui comptaient ce voyage de prés de 200 lieues comme le 
moindre de leurs peines. Je ne hazarde donc rien. 

La province du Bas Canada est moins dénuée mais il s’en faut beaucoup que 
les secours y soient suffisants. Grand nombre de curés sont obligés de desservir 
deux et jusqu’a trois cures. Aussi est-il des paroisses qui n’ont la messe 
qu'une ou deux fois le mois. Et ces paroisses sont des petits diocéses 
de cinq ou six lieues et plus de rayon. Environnés qu’ils sont de Protestants 
les fidéles éprouvent un danger continuel d’abandonner leur religion. 
L’occasion qui nous est offerte en ce moment va peut-étre s’échapper pour ne 
plus revenir. Il arrive 4 Québec un évéque protestant du Canada avec 2,000 
livres sterling de traitement, ce qui lui donnera un grand état et de nombreuses 
relations. Le culte protestant va donc fleurir tandis que le nétre s’affaiblit 
sensiblement faute de ministres.5® 

Ces raisonnements ne peuvent manquer de toucher le coeur de nos prélats 
et ceux de nos confréres. J’entretiens Mgr. l’évéque de Québec dans la confiance 
de voir ses voeux accomplis. Tu pourras communiquer ceci 4 Mgr. de Léon 
en addition de ce que je lui écris. Au reste il a déja les yeux abattus de mes 
terribles jérémiades. 


54]t is readily understandable, therefore, that it was intended to use such immigrant 
riests as were suitable for missionary rather than parochial work, at least in the 
Brst instance. “Le Haut Canada est bien plus riant que le Bas et convient mieux au 
paroisse. Mais un prétre ne peut venir ici sous ce titre. Si tu viens seul tu précheras 
avec nous le champ du Seigneur. . . .” (D. to R. de V., [Quebec], July 12, 1795.) 
And parochial work in Canada was very different from that in France. “Si tu 
ammenais nue personne de ta famille, tu ne pourrais guére te concentrer avec 


elle. Il faudrait te livre au ministére et redevenir curé, non pas de Gex, mais d’une 
vaste paroisse, et porter les sacrements 4 quatre ou cinq lieues.” (D. to R. de V., 
Montreal, June 25, 1795.) 

55In fact it was not until 1816 that the Anglican Church made any real effort to 
send priests into Upper Canada where Loyalist immigration, in particular, had 
resulted in a growing Protestant population. (J. J. Talman, “Church of England 
Missionary Effort in Upper Canada, 1815-1840,” Ontario Historical Society Papers 
and Records, XXV (1929), 438.) 

56Also D. must have been mindful here of the “establishment” of the Anglican 
Church provided for in the Canada Act, 1791. Yet three years after Bishop Mountain’s 
arrival in Quebec, that is, in 1796 (before 1793 Bishop Inglis of Nova Scotia was 
responsible for all Canada) there were still, according to I. Lebrun, only twelve 
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Ta derniére lettre du mois de mai me raffraichit un peu le sang en me faisant 
espérer que l'on voudra bien nous envoyer au moins quelques [cohues]. 
Songez encore un coup qu'il n'y a de compte fait que 144 prétres en Canada. 


Report of Desjardins to the bishop of St. Pol de Léon, dated at 
Quebec, July 20, 1793: 


Aprés soixante jours d'une navigation bien pénible Mr. Le Saulnier est 
arrivé ici le 15 de ce mois et le 17 il est parti pour Montréal, ot je ne doute pas 
que sa venue n’ait causé une grande joie. I] ne serait pas aisé de vous rendre 
celle qui a été ressentie ici 4 la vue d’un ecclésiastique frangais, dom sulpicien, 
d'un porteur de vos lettres. Toutes les entrailles lui ont été ouvertes et rien de 
plus tendre, de plus affectueux que la réception que lui ont fait Messeigneurs 
les évéques de Québec. Cependant il faut le dire, Monseigneur, la lecture de 
votre lettre? a été douleureuse pour Mgr. I’évéque de Québec. II se flattait que 
vous lui annonceriez le départ prochain d’une armada chargée de prétres, et 
vous lui insinuez qu'il n’y a rien a se promettre de vous en cela. Il en a été 
déconcerté 4 un point que je ne puis vous rendre. Tous les jours il rendait 
grace 4 Dieu qui semblait avoir des vues de miséricorde sur son diocése. Ce 
nest pas quil reproche a la providence le retour de ses bontés envers notre 
patrie, mais il voit avec le plus sensible regret que vos espérances et les nétres 
font évanouir les siennes. Nous l’avons néanmoins assuré que rien n’était plus 
facile, ni surement plus dans votre coeur, que de satisfaire 4 ses desseins et 
aux besoins de son église, puisqu'il ne faut pour cela que détacher une cin- 
quantaine des prétres du nombre qui doit rentrer en France. Vous jugerez, 
Monseigneur, si cinquante prétres sont un objet pour la France, mais a coup 
sar c’en serait un considérable pour le Canada, le plus vaste diocése du monde, 
peuplé de plus de 200,000 4mes et qui ne posséde pas en tout 150 ecclésias- 
tiques. S’il fallait remplir tous les vides et pourvoir aux besoins qui sétendent 
chaque jour par les nouveaux défrichements, deux cent ecclésiastiques seraient 
aisément employés. Si l’on se borne au plus urgent, cinquante peuvent suffire, 
mais ils sont absolument nécessaires. Le diocése de Québec est dans une 
véritable disette et il est d’autant plus intéressant d’y pourvoir que la Foi y est 
exposée par le mélange des cultes. Ce n’est plus un azile qu'on nous offre; c'est 
un auxiliaire qu’on nous demande. Et ce que vous accorderez du clergé 
frangais, Monseigneur, sera regu non avec hospitalité mais avec une vive 
reconnaissance. L’occasion est belle. Tout semble concourir 4 favoriser |’émis- 
sion que nous vous demandons. La protection du gouvernement nous est 
assurée et les frais de passage ne doivent pas vous épouvanter. I] se trouvera 
ici des ressources. Déja les fonds de la souscription, qui sont de 400 guinées, y 
seraient employés. Mgr. l’évéque de Québec trouvera dans son clergé et dans 
la générosité des ses fidéles des fonds pour subvenir a cette dépense si le 
gouvernement anglais n’en fait encore la galanterie. . . . 

Quant a la province du Bas Canada, vous me reprocherez peut-étre, 
Monseigneur, de n’avoir pas rassemblé dans un mémoire les idées quelle nous 


Anglican ministers in the two provinces (Tableau statistique et politique des deux 
Canadas (Paris, 1833), 146). Anglican worshippers in Quebec did not even have 
their own church until 1804 (P. G. Roy, “Le Lieu de réunion des Anglicans 4 
Québec 1759-1804,” B.R.H., XLII (1936), 321-3). In contrast, there were 126 
Catholic clergy in Lower Canada in 1796 (Lebrun, Tableau statistique, 146). 
57See n. 53 above. 
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a fournie. Je vous avoue que j'ai toujours été retenu par la crainte de l’inexacti- 
tude. Les renseignements que I’on se procure de cété et d’autre s’accordent fort 
peu; pour les comparer et observer par soi-méme il faut du temps. J’ai donc 
préféré vous donner dans mes lettres un petit nombre de faits propres a 
decider vous et nos confréres relativement aux établissements ecclésiastiques, 
mais non pour éclairer les émigrés [laics] qui voudraient tenter la méme 
aventure. 

Quant a ceux-ci je ne conseillerais jamais de faire des acquisitions sur la 
foi d’autrui en quelque pays que ce soit et sans avoir vu de leurs yeux. Il 
suffira de savoir 4 l'avance que:— 

Que le Bas Canada est un trés beau pays, les bords du fleuve enchanteurs, 
que la témpérature devient de plus au plus supportable, qu'il y a [toutes] 
sortes de terres. (1) Des Seigneuries soumises aux lois frangaises sous la 
coutume de Paris, (2) Des terres en cléture dans la mouvance des différentes 
seigneuries (3) Des Townships d’aprés la division du gouvernement anglais 
et sous l’auspice des lois Britanniques.** 

Chaque genre de propriété a ses avantages; objet d’une différentation longue 
et utile uniquement sur les lieux. 

On peut espérer de seigneurie bien située (elles sont tout le long du fleuve) 
au denier vingt; bien généralement au denier trente. 

Les rotures sont 4 bien meilleur compte. Il n’est pas rare d’en trouver au 
denier dix et moyennant de la patience et de l’intelligence on peut se faire un 
trés bon bien aprés de frais de ce genre. Les droits seigneuriaux se réduisent 
a fort peu de chose; quelques sols de rente et de cens, les lods et ventes au 
huitiéme 4 chaque mutation.®® Les droits de retraite® et la banalité sont les 
plus onéreux mais ils ne le sont pas de la maniére dont ils sont exercés.®4 

Quant aux townships, ce sont des terres neuves que le gouvernement concéde 


58The legality of tenure according to French law was re-established by the Quebec 
Act, 1774. All vacant land, however, was to be granted subject to English law 
(N. Macdonald, Canada 1763-1841: Immigration and Settlement (Toronto, 1939), 
74). In fact only eight concessions under French law were made from 1762 to 1824 
(P. G. Roy, “Les concessions en fief et seigneurie sous le régime anglais,” B.R.H., 
XXXIV (1928), 321-5). The coutume de Paris had been followed in Canada from 
1664 until 1762 (see W. B. Munro, The Seigniorial System in Canada: A study in 
French Colonial Policy (New York, 1907), 8-9). 

59The annual due varied: one report in 1790 said the rate was “one % penny for 
every acre in front by 40 in depth,” another that it was “one penny for every super- 
ficial arpent” (Munro, Seigniorial System, 90-5). The sale tax was heavier than 
Munro assesses it. He states that usually 1/12 of the purchase price was paid to the 
land’s lord (that is the exact proportion specified by the coutume de Paris), of which 
the lord often remitted 4. E. R. Adair accepts 1/12 as correct (“The French-Canadian 
Seigneury,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXV (1956), 197). 

6°The lord’s right to buy land dependent upon him at the alleged price, thereby 
preventing false - rn dl of price received in order to reduce the lods et ventes 
ayable. 
. Eeeeeneies of a “lord’s oven” was impossible in thinly-populated areas while a 
“lord’s mill” proved a greater burden to him than to his tenants (Adair, “The French- 
Canadian Seigneury,” 197-201). Munro’s conclusion (p. 143) is that this phras: 
of D. could be applied generally: “Taken as a whole, the burdens imposed upon the 
habitant by the seignior of the old ae in Canada were far from onerous. . . . In 
all cases obligations were fixed with at least some degree of definiteness and the 
method of exaction was never harsh or cruel.” 
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4 la seule charge de payer la moitié des frais d’arpentage.** Chaque township a 
dix milles quarrés ou 61,600 acres. . . . Quiconque se présente pour obtenir un 
township est titulaire de la totalité avec obligation de retrouver les lots par- 
ticuliers en sorte qu’ils puissent étre tous concédés. Ces townships ont pour le 
plupart été distribués. I] n’y a plus de vacants que dans les terres supérieures 
et éloignées: mais tout particulier peut obtenir un ou plusieurs lots dans un 
township concédé sans étre obligé 4 aucune redevance, ni méme autre 
déboursée que sa part des frais d’arpentage. 

Ce léger apercu pourrait étre étendu 4 linfini. . . . Toute autre connaissance 
doit étre prise sur le lieu et toute réquisition faite par l'acquéreur en personne. 

Mon voyage du Haut Canada me mettra a point de faire des observations sur 
cette province dont je n’ai entendu jusqu’ici que des récits de bonheur. Cette 
petite campagne sera principalement dirigée vers Yutilité de nos compatriotes 
et je m’appliquerai tout de mon mieux a faire des remarques que je vous 
soumettrai. J'ai déja eu lhonneur de vous exposer les besoins urgents du pays 
pour les secours spirituels. Je respecterai votre temps en abrégeant mes 
redites. Je vous supplie de vouloir bien faire agréer mon hommage a ceux de 


Mgrs. les Evéques qui sintéressent a notre mission; et c'est sans doute les 
comprendre tous. 


The welcome which the commission had received from Sir Alured 
Clarke in Lower Canada was at least equalled by that afforded them 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, for Simcoe was at 
this time hopeful that “an Establishment of [French emigrants] 
would certainly draw many [to his province] and might Civilise and 
loyalise them to the great service of England.”® Desjardins had 
heard excellent reports of Upper Canada—“C’est le paradis de 
lAmérique”—and so wrote to Simcoe to ask for the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s help in facilitating the establishment of French im- 
migrants in his province.** Simcoe’s reply was so favourable that 
Desjardins happily included a copy of it in his July 20 report to the 
Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, commenting “Assurén.ent, Monseigneur, 
rien de plus honnéte et de plus engageant pour nos malheureux 
émigrés.” Then a fortnight later Desjardins was invited by Simcoe 
to see for himself the opportunities which Upper Canada offered. 


Desjardins to De Varicourt, Quebec, August 7, 1793: 

Je regois une lettre du sheriff de la province du Haut Canada qui me presse 
de la part du lieutenant-gouverneur faire le voyage au moins de Niagara pour 
voir le pays, faire mes observations, choisir les terrains convenables 4 mes 
desseins afin que le lieutenant-gouverneur mette en réserve ce que jaurais 


62Regulations dated Feb. 7, 1792, allowed 200 acres to each applicant, plus 1,000 
acres at the Governor’s discretion. The registration fee for a parcel of 1,200 acres 
was only £5 (G. C. Patterson, Land settlement in Upper Canada 1783-1840 
(Toronto, 1921), 34-5, 41.) 

63Simcoe to Burges, Sept. 23, 1793, printed in Ontario Historical Society Papers 
and Records, XLIX (1957), 46. 
64Printed in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 374-5. 
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choisi. Rien de plus honnéte et de plus engageant, d’autant plus qu'il y joint 
la promesse de me faire donner passage depuis Kingstown sur un des batiments 
du Roi. De son cété le général Clarke m’accorde un bateau de Sa Majesté 
depuis Montréal jusqu’é Kingstown. De plus il m’a chargé de lettres de 
recommendation pour les différents officiers de la province. . . . I] est impos- 
sible d’entreprendre une partie sous de plus agréables auspices. . . . 

Voila qui est done décidé:— je pars pour Niagara et je pars demain... . 
Mgr. l’évéque, par un mouvement d’affection digne d’étre senti, m’a donné a 
Toccasion de ce voyage des lettres dont je ne ferais pas, je pense, un long 
usage, mais que je conserverai comme un des monuments de mes courses 
sentimentales. . . . 

Voici un apergu du plan de campagne. Nous partons demain, Mgr. et moi, 
a la Vallérie et Montréal. Mgr. l’évéque y reste. M. De La Corne et moi 

ons de suite 4 Kingstown, 4 Niagara, peut-étre méme au Détroit. Nous re- 


venons en octobre 4 Montréal, nous y passons un mois et retournons achever 
Yhiver 4 Québec. 


It was probably the encouraging tone of the invitation which led 
Desjardins in this letter to reiterate the advantages which emi- 
gration to Canada offered: 


Quant aux familles émigrées, je ne doute nullement qu’elles ne fassent ici 
des établissements florissants, non par l‘opulence du superflu mais par l'abon- 
dance du nécessaire. Le Canada n’offre que des blés a substituer aux bois; 
mais avec l’assurance de posséder en paix des propriétés qu'on aura soi-méme 
arrangées, dont la culture est facile, que l'industrie et les ressources particu- 
liéres peuvent beaucoup améliorer. J’aurais demandé en mon nom un township si 
jeusse présumé qu'il arrivat des familles d’émigrés 4 qui j'eusse transporté mon 


acquisition. Mais il en reste beaucoup entre les mains du gouvernment qui est 
disposé a faire des concessions gratuites dans les deux provinces. . . . Les 
meilleurs places sont prises dans le Bas Canada, mais le Haut offre encore 
plus d’un Eden. Je suis persuadé qu’avec un peu deffort et de patience on 
parviendrait a faire un trés beau établissement prés de Niagara et particuliére- 
ment a Détroit. 


But probably because of the disappointing news in the letter 
received from the Bishop of St. Pol de Léon three weeks earlier,” 
Desjardins began to question whether his enthusiasm would be 


matched by eagerness on the part of French exiles to emigrate to 
Canada: 


Je vais donc pour toiser d’un coup d’ceuil 200 lieues quarrées, en examiner la 
position, les avantages, les productions, les beautés naturelles, la population, 
le commerce et les inconvénients, de tout faire un petit mémoire pour ne 
servir, peut-étre, 4 une grande besogne puisque toutes nos observations 
resteront la sans qu'il prenne envie a un seul frangais de venir voir ce qu'il en 
est. Nous ne nous la dissimulons point—c’est un voyage en ~ perte, mais il 
est nécessaire pour l’entiére exécution de notre mission. D’ailleurs il serait amer 


de revenir en Europe avec le remords d’avoir omis un seul moyen de se rendre 
utile 4 ses fréres. 


65See n. 53 above. 
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On August 8, 1793, then, Desjardins left on this visit to Upper 
Canada. No letter is extant in which he describes the journey at 
length. Perhaps he never wrote such a letter, at least not to De 
Varicourt, for the phrasing in the letter he sent to his friend from 
Quebec on November 2, 1793 suggests he had not written earlier 
about this journey. 


Jai fait en aofit et en septembre un agréable voyage dans le haut Canada. 
Jy ai vu beaucoup d’endroits od je n’aurais pas voulu sortir si je n’avais aimé 
que moi, des endroits ot l'on peut réaliser de point en point ce qu’on a cent 
fois révé et souhaité, une solitude entiére, une cabane au sein des forets, au 
bord d’un beau lac, sous le plus beau ciel, au milieu d’une terre vierge encore 
et telle dans son [espéce], oui, telle en fraicheur, en beauté, que cette brave 
créature dont je t’ai quelquefois parlé et dont les formes heureuses m’ont fait 
une si désirable impression.®* 


Desjardins returned to Quebec about October 10, 1793, a month 
earlier than he originally planned." Lord Dorchester, the Governor- 
in-chief, having recently returned to Canada, Desjardins hastened 
to present both his compliments and a memorandum stating the 
object of his mission.** He was well received and this encourage- 
ment, coming soon after his successful visit to Upper Canada, 
appears to have raised his hopes again. He reported once more to 
the Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, reaffirming the urgent need for 
priests in Canada and insisting upon the Canadian authorities’ 
benevolent interest in the scheme of settlement. He even offered 
to sail to England in the spring of 1794 to act as the guide and 
leader of prospective emigrants.°® Then, as Dionne says, “Il n’y 
avait plus qu’a attendre le retour des navires 4 Youverture de la 
navigation, pour connaitre le résultat des démarches de l'abbé Des- 
jardins.””° 

While the three clerical members of the commission were thus 
waiting through the winter of 1793-4, the Bishop of Quebec was 
happy to be able to make use of their services in his under-staffed 
diocese. Raimbault was appointed to the cure of Pointe-Claire, near 
Montreal,”! while Gazel was made chaplain of the hépital-général 
at Quebec. 


66That is, R. de V’s sister—see n. 22 above. 

67Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, Oct. 18, 1793. 

68Bois, “L’Angleterre et le clergé francais,” 85. Dorchester had been in England 
since August, 1791. 

69See memo. of D. and La Corne to Simcoe, dated at York, Sept. 13, 1793, printed 
in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 382-4. 

70[bid., 83. See ibid., 82-8 for extracts from D.’s letter to Bishop La Marche. 

71Where he died in 1813 (ibid., 193). 
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Je suis retiré 4 Vhépital général 4 une demi-lieue de la ville; c'est une 
maison de 41 religieuses (dont 31 de chceur) augustins hospitaliéres, environ 
50 invalides, hommes ou femmes, une douzaine de veuves on demoiselles agées. 
Il y a un appartement pour l’évéque qui y vient souvent et cinq pour des 
prétres. J’y avais passé environ trois semaines ou un mois en six ou sept reprises 
pour de légéres indispositions ou par attachement pour cette maison dont je 
nai eu d/autres sujets de plainte que l’excés d’honnéteté. II serait difficile de 
trouver une maison religieuse ou il y ait plus de vertus solides, plus aimable et 
plus respectée des gens du monde, plus d’honnéteté et de délicatesse dans les 
procédés. Sans y accepter de place je me suis chargé de desservir cette maison 
pendant I’hiver. Je m’y trouve avec infiniment plus d’agrément qu’au séminaire. 
Ayant toujours une voiture 4 ma disposition je suis aussi 4 porte de voir mes 
connaissances que si jétais au milieu de la ville, trés bonne compagnie et 
aussi solitaire 4 part des visites de ville et aussi tranquille que je peux désirer 
pour me livrer au travail.?? 


From this comfortable retreat—where, according to Desjardins, he 
spent a great deal of time playing the flute*—Gazel sent to Rouph 
de Varicourt a long letter in which he gave his carefully considered 
opinion on the subject of emigration to Canada. 


La facilité d’avoir toute chose en abondance et le peu d’ambition rend ici des 
hommes paresseux, mais les jeunes sont activement laborieux. Ordinairement 
ils ne mettent point d’engrais dans leurs champs; en septembre et octobre ils 
labourent le terrain. . . . Trois, cing ou six [hommes] labourent grossiérement 
un arpent et demi par jour avec une seule charrue et une seule fois. Aprés la 
fonte des neiges, vers la fin d’avril [et] au commencement de mai, ils jettent le 
grain sur ce terrain sur lequel ils passent une méchante petite herse toute de 
bois. Et a la fin d’aodt la récolte sera ordinairement de 12 4 20 minots par 
arpent pour un demi de semence. Voila leur maniére de cultiver.7* Les femmes, 
avec la laine de leurs moutons, et le lin qu’elles filent, [font] des toiles et [des] 
étoffes pour leur ménage. On appelle pauvre dans ces campagnes ceux qui n’ont 
pas 4 discrétion toute l'année du pain et souvent viande et poissons les jours 
maigres. Il y a peu de paroisses ot l'on trouve cinq ou six de ces pauvres sur 
cent habitants. Je ne connais point de pays, et je ne sais s'il y en a au monde, 
ou les habitants soient plus heureux. Il y en a peu qui soient aussi religieux, 
d’aussi bonnes mceurs et vertueux. Cependant ils sont ici assez présomptueux et 
penchant a l’opiniatreté. 

Les gages ordinaires des domestiques males ou femelles [sont] 20 piastres, 
quelquefois 30 et 12 pour ceux de 14 a 15 ans. Voila ce que j'ai vu jusqu’a dix 
lieues au dessus et douze lieues audessous de Québec ayant passé plus de 
deux mois en divers endroits et en differentes reprises 4 la campagne. 

Je ne conseillerais pas 4 une famille emigrée dans ce pays de s’établir d’abord 


72Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, Oct. 18, 1793. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
tutor to Lord Dorchester’s three sons (G. du Chevrot, “L’abbé Pierre Gazel,” 185). 

78D. to R. de V., Quebec, Sept. 13, 1794. 

™4This is “the slovenly extensive cultivation characteristic of frontier regions” 
(R. L. Jones, “Agriculture in Lower Canada 1792-1815,” Canadian Historical Review, 
XXVII ( March, 1946), 34). 
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dans le Haut Canada. Elle aurait 4 la vérité des terres concédées pour rien et 
méme plusieurs milliers d’arpents. Mais il faudrait 

1. avoir bien de la misére dans les commencements avant qu’on eit défriché 
un certain étendu de terrain et bati des maisons. Ce qui suppose des moulins & 
scier des planches et des bois travaillés et assez secs pour batir. 

2. il faudrait des sommes assez considérables pour payer des ouvriers pour 
les défrichements. Ce serait pour le moins de deux ou trois piastres par mois 
et nourri, et comment les loger et les nourrir moins d’étre prés d’endroits 
habités? Le méme inconvénient aurait lieu pour les domestiques et ouvriers 
amenés d'Europe. 

3. autre inconvénient, le manque de secours spirituel presque absolu. Depuis 
vingt lieues au dessus de Montréal jusqu’é Kingstown a l’entrée du lac Ontario, 
il y a des milliers de familles dans cet espace de 60 4 70 lieues, et pas un seul 
prétre. Vers Niagara, entre les lacs Ontario et Erie, environ 15 ou 20 lieues, je 
ne sais s'il y a quelques prétres au fort de Détroit. Au dessus du lac Erie il y 
en a trois ou quatre et plus aucun jusqu’aux endroits les plus rentés. Il y a dans 
ce pays bien des centaines de familles catholiques établies 4 60, 100 et méme 
200 lieues de tout prétre catholique. . . . Il n’y a pas de missionnaires qui aillent 
visiter ces endroits écartés. 

Je ne balancerai point de donner pour conseil 4 une famille de quatre 
maitres, par exemple, qui voudrait émigrer dans ce pays et qui aurait des 
avances, d’achéter d’abord aux environs de Montréal une terre toute faite et 
avec ses batiments, et d’amener deux ou trois domestiques, bon travailleurs et 
exercés au labeur des terres.75 On pourrait leur joindre deux ou trois Canadiens. 
Une terre achetée [pour] 500 louis, par exemple, avec une bonne administration, 
produirait blé, légumes, viande pour toute l'armée de dix ou douze personnes, 
entretien de [tout] bois, peut-étre poisson pour toute l'année et pour 150 a 200 
louis de denrées 4 vendre. Ce qui, avec de l'économie, serait plus que suffisant 
pour payer gages de domestiques, habillements, vins et liqueurs. On a ici 
d’assez bons vins pour deux shillings et d’excellent pour un sterling [sic]. 
Cette famille ainsi d’abord établie et usant de l'économie, pourrait avoir en 
quelques années des avances assez considérables pour le pays, obtenir une 
concession des terres pour former une seigneurie, la fermer et l’établir peu a 
peu. D’ailleurs avec le temps, le commerce, les emplois civils et militaires 
offrent d’autres ressources. Les deux premiers surtout en offrent d’assez 
considérables.7® 




































Desjardins himself fell ill soon after his return from Upper Canada 






751). also stressed this need to have capital available and to avoid hiring labour, and 
buying certain goods, at Canadian prices: “Si tu veux t’exiler de [Europe absolument, 
hé bien, viens. Apportes-toi tout l’argent que tu pourras, 300 ou 400 louis, des 
meubles, du linge, tout le nécessaire du ménage. Amenes ae. domestiques 
affides; et nous choisirons notre demeure. Nous aurons un domaine qui sera de 
1,200 arpents par téte [et] qui ne nous coitera rien, si ce n’est les frais d’arpentage 
et les patentes du gouvernment” (D. to R. de V., Montreal, June 25, 1795). See 
also above p. 105. 

™Gazel to R. de V., Quebec, Oct. 18, 1793. Commerical activity was in fact 
greatly stimulated by the expansion of the grain trade following the outbreak of 


war in Europe in April, 1792 (Jones, “Agriculture in Lower Canada 1792-1815,” 
389-43). 
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and was convalescent for several months. But the diocese could not 
afford the presence of unemployed priests and as soon as he had 
recovered he was appointed a lecturer at the seminary—three years 
later he still held this post"’"—and chaplain to and director of the 
Religieuses de [Hétel Dieu and the Congréganistes de Notre Dame. 
Lecturing, preaching, and confessing kept him occupied and no 
doubt served to mitigate that sense of loneliness from which he had 
begun to suffer while convalescent; his letter to De Varicourt dated 
November 2, 1793, is the first in which loneliness and homesickness 
are mingled with the cheerfulness and optimism which inspire his 
earlier letters.** But, unlike Raimbault, happy in his cure, and 
unlike Gazel, happy with himself and with the Hépital-Général, 
Desjardins’ major interest was still the outcome of the mission he 
had led to Canada. His early optimism had changed to a certain 
despondency in the summer of 1793. But Simcoe’s and Dorchester’s 
helpfulness had revived his spirits and now, in the winter of 1794, 
news from Europe further encouraged him to hope that after all his 
mission would be successful. He was to be bitterly disappointed. 
The vast majority of the French priests who had emigrated to 
England had no wish to leave for “les contrés les plus sauvages, au 
fond du haut Canada, bien éloignées de fait et de pensée de toutes 
les grandeurs de ce monde.””® They preferred to “follow the armies,” 
as Rouph de Varicourt was in effect doing, and to seize the first 
opportunity to return home. As young Desjardins put it in a letter 
to De Varicourt in the summer of 1793: “L’espérance nous retient 
sur ces bords pour ne pas nous éloigner de nos foyers. Dieu veuille 
que nous puissions y rentrer cette année!”*® The newly formed 
coalition’s successes in the spring and summer of 1793, the misery 
in which most of them lived, and their fears that they might be 
forced to cross to Canada, conspired to persuade some five or six 
hundred priests to leave England for the continent. “Tous les jours 
on voit des frangais partant pour le Pays-Bas. Ils doivent en 
regorgier]. Si le prince Coburg les envolait il y aurait de quoi 


™7D. to R. de V., Quebec, Jan. 1, 1797: “Je supplée le professeur de scolastique ou 
de morale. C’est tout mon cours et je rentre bien essouflé chez moi.” 

78“On m’y tient dans une oisiveté qui m’est chére. J’y tiens un certain rang 
parmi les inutiles. Car les gens versés in la science des titres me donnent celui 
de député du gouvernement brittanique qui, comme tu sais, ne m’a plus député 
& Québec que toi a Aix-la~Chapelle. N’importe: 4 l’ombre de cette gloire (car celle- 
la n'est pas lumineuse) je passe ma vie 4 ne rien faire. . . . Il n'y faudrait qu'un 
aliment a la sensibilité, un frére, une sceur, un ami qu’on peut embrasser ensevelant.” 

The phrase is that of F. Gaétan, comte de la Rochefoucauld, in his Vie du Duc de 
la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt (Paris, 1827), 46. 

8°Young D. to R. de V., London, Aug. 28, 17983. 
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fournir de nombreuses garnisons, mais la plupart d’entre eux étant 
de nos confréres ne sont propre a grande chose.”* 

Desjardins, as a Frenchman homesick for France, could easily 
sympathize with his compatriots’ eagerness to return home. “Ce 
nest pas que cette Amérique soit un pays si enchanteux; qu’y a-t-il 
au monde digne d’étre comparé a cette coquine de France? Ce 
pays-ci en comparaison n'est quune bonne grosse paysanne de 
bonne mine auprés d'une charmante soubrette. Mais quand cette 
soubrette n'est au fond qu'une prostituée, l'on revient 4 la paysanne.”* 
And seven weeks later he wrote: “Il me semble par nos gazettes que 
tu ne dois pas étre trop mécontent. Espérons que le ciel enfin 
s éclairira.”** And again: “Je crois [te] voir, la gazette 4 la main, mon 
bon ami, lisant trés couramment l'anglais et le parlant probablement, 
furetant sous les articles France, Pays-Bas, Convention Nationale 
etc. Je tai vu quelquefois bien triste en faisant cette lecture. Les 
temps sont changés, jespére, et il y a plus de plaisir 4 parcourir les 
papiers, 4 suivre les armées, 4 reporter les yeux sur notre malheu- 
reuse France que lorsque nous mangions le rost beef avec Mr. Brady 
d'agréable mémoire.”™* 

But Desjardins as leader of the advance party read in this same 
good news an end to his hopes of answering Canada’s need for 
priests: “Les événements de la présente guerre,” he wrote to Simcoe 
on July 28, 1793, “si satisfaisants d’un cété, conttarient de l'autre nos 
espérances et nous commencons a ne pas compter sur la venue d'un 
grand nombre de Frangais en ce pays.”** 

Then came the news of the revolutionary government's first suc- 
cesses® and Desjardins changed to urge upon his friend, and upon 
those Frenchmen like him, the folly of staking everything upon an 
early return to France: “Tu te nourris de politique. Tu ne respires 
que nouvelles. Malheureux! c’est ce qu'il faudrait ignorer. Car pour 





81Young D. to R. de V., London, Aug. 28, 1793. The climate appears to have 
been a factor encouraging this exodus (see Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 344-5), 
and, in a letter dated at London on April 13, 1797, Gazel recorded “Il a fallu de 
toute nécessité prendre pour la premiére fois de ma vie un gilet de flanelle sur la 
peau, ce qui m’a beaucoup soulagé. Il ao nécessaire dans ce climat que les 
Anglais eux-mémes nés 4 Londres s’accordent 4 regarder comme mauvais” (printed 
in B.R.H., XIX (1913), 322-3). 

82D. to R. de V., Quebec, May 6, 1793. 

88D. to R. de V., Quebec, June 22, [1793]. It will be remembered that European 
news usually took two or three months to reach Desjardins. 

84D. to R. de V., Quebec, July 3, 1793. 

85Quoted in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 377-8. 

86After Neerwinden, Mar. 10, 1793, and the fall of Valenciennes on July 26 came 
the levée en masse of Aug. 10 and the French victories of Hondschoote (Sept. 8), 
and Wattignies (Oct. 16, 1793). 
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une un peu consolante il en vient mille qui vous assomment. Et puis, 
suivre cing Ou six armées, des gros trains d/artillerie, des flottes, des 
marches qui ne finissent point, assister 4 tous les siéges, étre présent 
4 toutes les batailles et jusqu’aux moindres escarmouches, de 1a s’en 
aller 4 Paris revoir toutes les horreurs qui s'y font—ma foi!—c’est trop 
fatiguant et jaime autant morner Iesprit de la lecture de comte de 
la Barbebleue.”** 

However, the news which was bad to Desjardins, the French 
émigré, could perhaps be good to Desjardins, the leader of the mis- 
sion to Canada. Priests might now change their minds about emi- 
gating, as young Dejardins was doing: “Les nouvelles accablantes 
des armées font songer sérieusement a profiter des ressources du 
Canada. . . . On n'y mourira certainement pas de faim comme 
ici... .** In February, 1794, young Desjardins resolved finally to 
sail**— and in so doing he felt he would not be alone. “Je ne doute 
pas quil ne parte au printemps un bon nombre.” In fact the au- 
thorities in Quebec were given to understand that fifty or more 
priests intended to emigrate in the spring of 1794.” 

This news, together with the arrival of his young brother at 
Quebec, greatly cheered Desjardins and restored his natura] opti- 
mism. But if Hondschoote and Wattignies made it more likely that 
French priests would wish to emigrate to Canada, thereby realizing 
Bishop Hubert’s and Desjardins’ ambition, other factors were now 
beginning to come into play which militated strongly against the 
realization of this ambition. 

To begin with, the expense of conducting the war against France 
led the British government to cut down the financial help given 
prospective emigrants: the Bishop of St. Pol de Léon doubted 
whether even free passages would be accorded those who planned 
to sail in the spring of 1794. In addition, the Bishop now had a rival 
also seeking the favours of the British government, namely the 
vicomte de Vaux: “Un gentilhomme de Normandie, que je connais, 
a demandé et a obtenu du gouvernement une immense concession 
de terres dans le Haut Canada. I] compte passer incessament avec 
sa famille et une foule d’émigrés qui ont plutot préféré partir avec 


87D. to R. de V., Quebec, Nov. 2, 1793. 

88Young D. to R. de V., London, Jan. 10, 1794. 

89It seems that when he sailed in March he did so in a vessel “sans convoi” although 
he knew “[qu’] il y aurait de la témérité 4 nous autres, gibier de guillotine, de nous 
exposer a étre arrété en chemin par quelques patriote’ (young D. to R. de V., 
London, Feb. 25 and March 10, 1794. 

Young D. to R. de V., London, Jan. 10, 1794. 

*1Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 82. 
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lui que dans l'armée de Moira. . . . Je doute qu'il n’ait plus de crédit 
auprés du ministére que Mgr. de Léon pour obtenir leur passage 
franc. Mais comme il y met plus de zéle et d’activité et que son but 
serait le plus profitable au governement, il est possible qu'il réussisse 
mieux.”®” 

The increasing parsimony of the British government and compe- 
tition offered by the vicomte de Vaux were unfortunate but sur- 
mountable obstacles. Private charity could be counted on, at least 
for the present, to pay for a certain number of passages: “Sur I offre 
de Mgr. de Québec de se charger de ces frais pour une douzaine de 
prétres, il partira au moins ce nombre d >cclésiastiques au choix de 
Mgr. de Léon. Je ne serais pas surpris qion en envoyat méme une 
cinquantaine d’aprés l'invitation pressante de quelques Canadiens 
qui promettent de faire les avances nécessaires du voyage. ** 

Far more important than this comparatively slight difficulty of 
providing free passages to priests willing to sail was the fact that as 
in England so in Canada the welcome afforded immigrants cooled 
as time went by. In October, 1793, all was well: “Ce qui ne me 
flatte pas moins,” wrote Gazel to Rouph de Varicourt, “c'est que je 
ne me suis apergu depuis sept mois d'aucune diminution dans les 
égards et honnétetés . . . des messieurs canadiens et surtout anglais, 
qui nous ont fait un si bel accueil.” Three years later the atmosphere 
had radically changed: “Nous voila une trentaine en Canada.™ Le 
premier moment a été pour nous parcequ il a prévenu la réflexion. Le 
temps dissipe tout et surtout l’enthousiasme. . . . Bref, mon ami, nous 
excitons ici beaucoup moins d’intérét que d’ombrage, et par malheur 
nous n’avons pas l’esprit de nous en douter, ni méme de douter que 
cela doive étre naturellement.”” 

This changed atmosphere was not simply the result of the ex- 
hausting of charity by an unduly prolonged appeal to the exercise 
of that virtue. Nor was it simply the result of a growing dislike 
for the members of the commission personally—though Desjardins’ 
exuberance led to Simcoe’s having, in effect, to reprimand him on 
one occasion and to Simcoe’s describing him to the Home Secretary 
as “unprincipled.”® In the course of 1793 and 1794 worsening re- 
lations between the United States and Canada, together with a 
growing fear of republican agitation both in Canada and in England, 
92Young D. to R. de V., London, Feb. 25, 1794. 

93] bid. 
%4See below n. 112. 


®5D. to R. de V., [Quebec], Oct. 29, 1796. 


Simcoe to D., June 4 [1794]; Simcoe to Dundas, June 20, 1794 (Cruikshank, 
Simcoe Corr., II, 260, 281). See n. 104 below. 
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led to the reawakening of those fears, alive in 1784 and in 1790, 
which had been temporarily discounted by the British government 
in the fall of 1792.°7 Canada had been too recently taken from the 
French for her administrators to view with equanimity the arrival 
of priests whose presence would strengthen precisely those cultural 
and religious ties which, it was feared, tended to alienate the French 
Canadians from the British. At a time when relations between the 
United States and Canada were critical it was far more sensible, in 
Simcoe’s view, to encourage the settlement of Loyalists to whom 
American and French republican propaganda from across the border 
would make no appeal. Similarly it was far more sensible to establish 
the Anglican Church in Upper Canada, if only “for reasons of state,” 
than to encourage any reinforcement of the Catholic Church by the 
immigration of French priests**—some of whom, moreover, might 
encourage agitation among the Indian,” as well as the French, popu- 
lation. For all their warm reception the members of the commission 
were carefully watched and any supposedly doubtful activities were 
immediately reported. Thus Simcoe wrote to Lord Dorchester in 
August, 1794, that he had discovered Desjardins to be “the Agent of 
a French Company now or lately residing in Paris.”° Lord Dor- 
chester, who, generally speaking, “had [already] lost his confidence 
in the French-Canadians” themselves, was perhaps not unduly sur- 
prised at this report.’*’ He himself was suspicious of Desjardins and 


%See above p. 95; also Bois, “L’Angleterre et le clergé francais,” 80. 

98W. R. Riddell, Life of J. G. Simcoe, First Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Upper Canada (Toronto, 1926), 124-5; E. A. Cruikshank, “Petitions for Grants 
of Land 1792-1796,” Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, XXIV (1927), 
18. Dorchester was much less enthusiastic about Loyalist immigration (D. McArthur, 
“Lower Canada 1791-1812,” in A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, eds., Canada and Its 
Provinces (23 vols., Toronto, 1914-17), III, 144, 154; and his “Upper Canada 
1791-1812,” in ibid., III, 175-81), and also about encouraging the Anglican Church 
(A. H. Young, “Lord Dorchester and the Church of England,” Riaeiias Historical 
Association, Report, 1926, 60-5). Loyalists’ denunciations certainly encouraged the 
authorities’ suspicion of all things French (Wade, The French Canadians, 93). 

%See Randolph to Hammond (for Lord Dorchester), May 11, 1795 (Cruikshank, 
Simcoe Corr., IV, 9). 1794 was a critical year in U.S.-Canadian relations (see A. L. 
Burt, The United States, Great Britain, and British North America from the Revolution 
to the establishment of peace after the War of 1812 (New Haven, 1940), 106-65), 
and obviously the Indians’ activities needed to be carefully watched (see D. C. Scott, 
“The Indians and the War of the Revolution,” in Shortt and Doughty, Canada and 
Its Provinces, IV). 

100Cruikshank, Simcoe Corr., II, 382. As W. R. Riddell comments in a review of 
the Simcoe Correspondence for 1792-6 (Canadian Historical Review, XIII (1932), 
62): “It is impossible to read the correspondence here set out . . . without being 
aware of the constant fear in Canada of aggression from the south”—and, one might 
add, of internal disaffection. 

101Wade, The French Canadians, 82. 
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had written to Simcoe in July to say that he was “inclined to think 
something insidious was concealed under [the] application” Des- 
jardins had made for lands in the Genesee area of Upper Canada.’ 
Although land was granted with apparent readiness to the com- 
mission,’®* care was taken to ensure so far as possible that any emi- 
gration to follow would be cut off from French areas of settlement 
already in existence. Certainly no uncontrolled influx was to be per- 
mitted.’ “The Council has agreed,” wrote Simcoe in a memoran- 
dum dated February 28, 1794, “to set apart a township for them if 
they should emigrate in a body, by no means in the French quarter 
of Detroit but at the bottom of Ontario in the midst of the British 
settlements.”?” 


Such safeguards were no longer considered adequate after the 
summer of 1794 when agitation conducted by envoys of the French 
republic, and supported by elements in the state of Vermont, ap- 
peared to have bred “almost universal” disaffection and to have 
resulted in widespread rioting.’ “Déja lesprit du [diable] a passé 
dans cette province,” wrote Desjardins to De Varicourt from Mont- 
real on June 25, 1795, “et beaucoup de gens y écument la rage 
révolutionnaire. Cette rage peut en moins d'un an faire du Canada 
une terre inhabitable. Mais il est encore jusqu’a ce jour le plus hev- 


102Cruikshank, Simcoe Corr., II, 317. 

103See ibid., Simcoe to D. and La Corne, quoted in letter of Littlehales to Smith, 
Oct. 27, 1793; also Simcoe to D. and La Corne, Sept., 1794 (ibid., II, 94, and III, 
107-8 ); see also n. 48 above. 

104]bid., II, 339, Littlehales to Schoedde, July 26, 1794. The issue of passports 
was strictly controlled, even for visitors, as the duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
found when he received “a solemn prohibition . . . against coming to Lower Canada” 
(see his Travels through the United States of North America the Country of the 
Iroquois and Upper Canada in the Years 1795, 1796, 1797 (London, 1800), I, 528, 
and see I, 404). Desjardins, in the autumn of 1793 was instrumental in obtaining 
passports for two French priests, one of whom had earlier been expelled (Bois, 
“L’Angleterre et le clergé francais,” 85-6), and for four “royalists” in 1794-5 (see 
P. G. Roy, “Royalistes francais 4 Québec en 1795,” B.R.H., XXXII (1926), 330). 
For another such request see his letter to the King dated Oct. 26, 1794, printed in 
B.R.H., XXXIV (1928), 338. Perhaps his importunity did not help to increase the 
favour with which he personally was vane 

105Cruikshank, Simcoe Corr., II, 167. 

106Attorney-General Monk’s phrase; bad harvests and unpopular militia and Roads 
Acts were more immediate causes of rioting in 1794 and 1796. (See R. Flenley, 
“The French Revolution and French Canada,” in R. Flenley, ed., Essays in Canadian 
History Presented to G. M. Wrong (Toronto, 1939), 59-62; also G. Lanctot, “Le 
Québec et les colonies américaines 1760-1820,” in G. Lanctot, ed., Les Canadiens 
francais et leurs voisins du sud (Montréal, 1941), 91-141, especially p. 128; and 
M. Wade, “Quebec and the French Revolution 2f 1789, the Missions of Henri 
Meziére,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXI (1950), 345-68, especially p. 365.) 
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reux, je pense, de tous les pays habités. . . .” The Canadian authori- 
ties did not come to such a comfortable conclusion. Hence the Proc- 
lamation against sedition and the Alien Act of 1794, intended to curb 
the right of assembly and to keep foreigners out of Canada. But there 
was more rioting in Montreal in 1796’ and in the spring of 1797 a 
great quantity of arms, including twenty cannon, which Ira Allen 
had imported from France and intended almost certainly for the 
use of Canadian rebels, was captured.’®* It was not altogether sur- 
prising that lay immigrants led by the comte Joseph de Puisaye 
should meet with a cool reception from the Council of Upper 
Canada’” and that Robert Prescott (who succeeded Lord Dorchester 
as Governor of Quebec in 1796) should repeat to the British govern- 
ment the fundamental objection to allowing French priests to settle 
in Canada: “l’admission de ces personnes servirait 4 créer des liens 
entre le Canada et la France, ou au moins empécher les souvenirs de 
la mére-patrie de s’éteindre dans lesprit des Canadiens.”"° In view 
of the general situation Denaut, successor to Hubert as Bishop of 
Quebec in 1797, found it advisable to be much less zealous than his 
predecessor in his support of the immigration plan.’ 

In any case it had become obvious long before 1797 that it would 
be foolish to place any great hopes in an immigration of French 
priests. It was not because the Canadian authorities were beginning 
to turn hostile to the immigration scheme that in the course of 1794 


only seventeen priests came to Canada instead of the fifty that had 
been expected. And it was only partly because of the authorities’ 
attitude that in 1795 only five and in 1796 only nine more followed 
suit..1* What brought about the failure of the emigration scheme 
was the reluctance of French priests to sail for Canada and the 


107See Prescott to Portland, Quebec, Oct. 24, 1796, printed in P.A.C., Report on 
Canadian Archives 1891 (Ottawa, 1892), 57-8; see ibid., “War with France 1793,” 
38-56; ibid., “French Republican designs on Canada,” 57-84 passim. 

108Portland warned Prescott of the “Olive Branch” sailing from Holland (letter 
dated Whitehall, Jan. 20, 1797, in ibid., 63-4). See Burt, The U.S. Great Britain 
and British North America, 171-3. 

109T. St. Pierre, “Le comte Joseph de Puisaye,” B.R.H., III (1897), 146, 148. 

110Prescott to Portland, Aug. 23, 1797, printed in Dionne, Les Ecclésiatiques, 390. 
Cf. above pp. 95 and 119. 

111This is a more charitable explanation of his attitude than that which Dionne 
(ibid., 116-17, 179) seems to imply. 

112Four clergy (including the three in the advance party) had entered Canada 
in 1793. By 1802, forty-three priests had crossed, of whom five left and four died 
before Dec., 1803 (Dionne (ibid., 171) whose figures are probably more accurate 
than those of E. Gagnon, “Les prétres francais refugiés au Canada pendant la 
Révolution”, B.R.H., V (1899), 186-8). 
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reluctance of French bishops to release for service there men whom 
they might need in France.""* The renewed suspicion, and even 
hostility, on the part of government officials—which continued until 
the War of 1812 demonstrated the French-Canadian population’s 
loyalty—served merely to ensure that no similar scheme, enjoying 
official support, was projected when Napoleon’s continued victories 
began to persuade such clergymen that after all an early return to 
France was not to be expected. 

By the autumn of 1794 the poor response from the French clergy 
and the attitude of the authorities made it obvious to Desjardins that 
his mission had failed. “Mon attente a été trompée, sans doute par le 
reveil de leurs espérances du vété de notre patrie.”*** He had only 
one consolation. “La présence de mon petit frére me rend une ombre 
de bonheur,” he wrote to De Varicourt on November 10, 1794; and 
again, on April 25, 1795, “J’avoue que je ne suis pas dans un délaisse- 
ment absolu. La présence du petit frére est un baume qui me soulage 
et me distrait.” But three months later Desjardins had to report: 
“Nous allons nous séparer. L’Evéque l’envoie apostoliser 4 200 lieues 
dici. Nouveau déchirement. Mais il faut s’y résoudre.”"* This was 
not easy, especially as “[quoique] je regois assez souvent de ses 
nouvelles en été . . . il faut sen passer six mois durant la saison des 
neiges. Il commence a me sembler dur d’en étre séparé.”""* 

Then Gazel, too, left Quebec to return to England in the summer 
of 1796. Not that Desjardins had ever found him a particularly 
agreeable companion, especially during the past winter when fan- 
cied slights and boredom made him grumble more than ever and 
affect “spécialement pour ses confréres et pour ses vieux amis une 
indifférence tout a fait typique.”""* Nevertheless “Personne ici ne le 
regrette plus sincérement que moi et a cause de lui et 4 cause de 
nous tous,”!"* for Gazel, with all his faults, was an able man and he 
did represent for Desjardins a link with his old friend De Varicourt 
and with the Europe he remembered nostalgically. 

As for Desjardins’ hopes that De Varicourt might join him in 

118Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 59-60. And see letter of the Bishop of Coutances 


to Bishop Douglass, June 13, 1794, cited by Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 350; 
see also Plasse, Le Clergé frangais, II, 200. 
114D. to Simcoe, [Quebec], June, 1794, printed in Dionne, Les Ecclésiastiques, 
385. 
115D. to R. de V., [Quebec], July 12, 1795. Young D. was a missionary in the 
Baie des Chaleurs area until 1801 (E. P. Chouinard, “L’abbé L.-J. Desjardins,” 
B.R.H., VI (1900), 164-81). He died in Canada in 1848. 
116D, to R. de V., Quebec, jy 8, 1796. 
117P. to R. de V., [Quebec], Oct. 29, 1796. 
118]), to R. de V., Quebec, July 3, 1796. 
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Canada, they too were disappointed. It is clear that early in 1795 
De Varicourt very nearly did decide to emigrate to Canada.’ But 
Thermidor and the decree of May 30, 1795,!”° determined him— 
against Desjardins’ urgent advice and despite Pius VI’s bull of July 
25, 1796***—to return to Gex. “Si tu ne trouves nulle part de hospi- 
talité, viens la chercher ici,” Desjardins was still urging in October, 
1796. But De Varicourt had decided that Canada was not for him 
and when he had to flee from Gex in August, 1798, it was towards 
Turin and Venice that he travelled, not Quebec.'” 


The last letter extant in the Oberndorff collection echoes the 


loneliness, the disappointment, and the sense of frustration from 
which Desjardins was suffering: 


Bonjour, bon an, mon trés cher ami! [Desjardins is writing from Quebec on 
New Year's Day, 1797] et saches que je n’ai point regu de lettre de toi depuis 
celle du 28 janvier, c’est-d-dire que tu m’as oublié un an durant. . . . Pour moi, 
je n'ai pas changé de cété depuis que je dors en ce pays-ci. Toujours méme 
cours dévénements, fort petit par conséquent, fort peu intéressant. . . . Cette 
partie de ma vie en est le sommeil véritablement. Mon frére court ses bois et 
ses sauvages 4 150 lieues de moi. Je n’ai pas recu de ses nouvelles depuis trois 
mois; je nen recevrai de quatre ou cing mois. . . . Moi je ne fais rien puisque 
je dors, mais rien. .. . 

Adieu, bonne santé. C’est tout, car de la joie il n’en est guére pour nous. 


L’espérance toutefois en reste pour l'avenir encore. Qu’en fera-t-il? Révons 
toujours. Adieu. 


Perhaps this depression did not last too long and in the course of 
the next few years Desjardins’ natural cheerfulness reasserted itself. 
But if for a time after his brother’s arrival in the spring of 1794 
Desjardins had played with the idea of settling in Canada,'** the 
disappointments, the irritations,’** and the loneliness of subsequent 
years left no question in his mind as to what he should do when 
finally the news of the Concordat came to Quebec. The “charmante 
soubrette” appeared to have renounced her wicked past and it would 


119From D.’s letter to R. de V., Montreal, June 25, 1795. 
120Which permitted churches in France to be reopened on condition that their 
clergy swore to obey the laws of the Republic (oath as defined Sept. 25, 1795). 
121D. to R. de V., Quebec, July 3, 1796. Pius recommended that only priests living 
in France should take the oath decreed. 
122See above p. 98. 
123“Toutes les lettres que je recois d'Europe m’engagent a rester ou je suis. De 
pus, mon morveux de petit frére y est venu pour s’y fixer; et voila qui me déterminera 
'y mourir; et quoique dise la patrie, elle aura tout; je n'y renverrai pas méme mes 
os.” (D. to R. de V., Quebec, Sept. 13, 1794.) 
124There was undoubtedly friction between D. and the eagerly Anglican Sir Robert 
Shore Milnes, who succeeded Robert Prescott as Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec in 


1799. (Tétu, Les Evéques de Québec, 440; Ferland, “L’abbé P. J. L. Desjardins,” 
345.) 
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be folly now to remain with the “bonne grosse paysanne.””* So 
together with many hundreds of fellow-exiles he returned to France 
in 1802. 

Desjardins’ personal problems seemed, thus, to be solved now that 
he was home again and in touch with his family.’** The British 
government's problem of what to do with the French émigrés was 
more or less removed. After the promulgation of the Concordat and 
the signing of the Peace of Amiens only the most intransigeant 
royalists and the clergy of the “Petite Eglise” remained in England"" 
and the government did not have to concern itself unduly with this 
relatively small number of refugees, for even if they could not all 
find employment there was always the relief committee, still in 
operation, to take care of serious cases of hardship.’** But the serious 
problem which faced the Catholic Church in Canada—that of the 
shortage of clergy—was not solved by the immigration of a mere 
thirty-four priests, however able and zealous they were, in the 
decade after 1793.'*° It was not until the 1840's that the situation 
improved and it is interesting to note that this improvement was, at 
least in part, due to another and far more successful immigration 
scheme inspired by Bishop Bourget of Montreal,’*® who worked, as 
Bishop Briand, Bishop Hubert, and the abbé Desjardins, in his own 
small way, had worked, to bring French priests to Canada. 

125See above p. 116. 

, 


126“Seemed” because the Imperial authorities were suspicious of him; in 1810 he 
was, in fact, arrested, imprisoned, and suffered four more years of exile before 
returning to a peaceful life in France in 1815 (Ferland, “L’abbé P.J.L. Desjardins,” 
345). 

127See Plasse, Le Clergé frangais, II, 242; Kerbiriou, J. F. de La Marche, 423-8. 

128Wilkinson, “French Emigrés,” 598. 

129See above n. 112. 

130G, Carriére, “Le renouveau catholique de 1840,” Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, 
XXIV (1954), 257-79 and his “L’Eglise canadienne vers 1841,” in ibid. 68-89. 
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ORTY years ago a handful of Canadians were fighting in a 
“side-show” of the First World War which was ill-conceived 
and ill-managed, bore very little fruit, and provoked much 

resentment. This side-show was the Allied intervention in North 

Russia, which was conceived as the result of Russia’s withdrawal 

from the war and actually started with the capture of Archangel on 

August 1, 1918." At that time the Allied Command in France did not 

expect the war to end three months later, and the presence of 

German troops in Finland, as well as the appearance of German 

submarines off the Murmansk coast gave the Command a good deal 

of worry. The expedition was conceived, therefore, as a war move, 
and as such had its limited effect, but after November 11, 1918, the 
expedition became in fact part of the Russian civil war. This was 
not understood by Allied troops—American, British, Canadian, and 

French—which had been kept in ignorance by their respective 

governments as to the purpose and nature of the expedition. This 

led to uncertainty and, later, insubordination and even mutiny. 

It was on June 3, 1918, that the Allied Supreme War Council, 
sitting at Versailles, examined and approved Collective Note No. 31 
of the military representatives on the subject of “Allied Intervention 
in the Russian ports of the Arctic Ocean.”* The note urged that a 
military expedition be sent to Murmansk at once and later, or simul- 
taneously if possible, to Archangel; that the expedition be placed 
under a unified command;* and that the appointment of a com- 
mander be left to the discretion of the British government. The 















*The preparation of this study was helped by a grant from the Humanities and 
Social Science Research Fund of the University of Toronto. 

1For the diplomatic background and the — history of Allied intervention 
in North Russia see Leonid I. Strakhovsky, The Origins of American Intervention in 
North Russia, 1918 (Princeton, 1937), and Intervention at Archangel. The Story of 
Allied Intervention and Russian Counter-Revolution in North Russia. 1918-1920 
(Princeton, 1944); and George F. Kennan, Decision to Intervene (Princeton, 1958). 

2Gen. Peyton C. March, The Nation at War (New York, 1932), 133. 

8Actually, for reasons of their own, the War Office separated from the beginning 
the Murmansk and the Archangel expeditions, calling the former by the code name 
“Syren,” under the command of Maj.-Gen. C. Maynard, and the latter “E.ope,” 
under the command at first of Maj.-Gen. Frederick C. Poole and later of Maj.-Gen. 
William Edmund Ironside. 
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latter, however, must have anticipated this decision, since it was 
during the previous month of May that the machinery for the ex- 
pedition was set in motion and Major-General Frederick C. Poole, 
who was to be the first commander-in-chief of the Archangel 
expedition, had arrived in Murmansk on board the American cruiser 
Olympia already on May 24, although his official appointment was 
not announced until June 7.* Also on May 24, “Brigadier-General 
H. F. McDonald of the General Staff at Headquarters Overseas 
Military Forces of Canada in London informed the General Officer 
Commanding Canadians, Headquarters Overseas Military Forces of 
Canada, that the War Office had suggested that Canada provide 
five officers and eleven non-commissioned officers” for administrative 
and instructional duties to serve in North Russia.® “Accordingly a 
volunteer party was selected from personnel unfit for general service 
from units stationed in England and proceeded to Murmansk in 
June to serve in the ‘ELorr’ party under Major-General F. C. Poole.”* 

The second request of the British authorities for Canadian man- 
power was on July 12, when the War Office inquired concerning the 
possibility of a Canadian infantry battalion’s being provided to 
reinforce the Allied contingent in Murmansk known as “Syren.” 
Sir Edward Kemp, the Minister of Overseas Military Forces of 
Canada, rejected the proposal on the ground that demands for 
reinforcements for the Canadian units in France made it impossible 
to accept this additional commitment. However, probably as a com- 
promise, the War Office asked on July 30 for a Canadian contingent 
to serve with a special mobile force with the “Syren” group. This 
request was granted, and consequently a party of eighteen officers 
and seventy-four other ranks, all volunteers as on the previous 
occasion, embarked at Leith, Scotland, for Murmansk on September 
17.” Finally, on August 3, the War Office made a further request for 
Canadian Armed Forces to serve in North Russia. This time it was 
for a brigade of Canadian Field Artillery. The request was granted, 
and on August 21, at Witley, the station of the Canadian Reserve 
Artillery, the 16th Canadian Field Artillery Brigade, composed of 
Batteries 67 and 68, was formed under the authority of W.O. 
153/3993 (Mob. 1A) dated August 12.* Colonel C. H. L. Sharman, 


*Strakhovsky, The Origins of American Intervention, 48. 

5Letter of Col. C. P. Stacey, Director, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, 
Ottawa, to author, dated July 26, 1957. 

6Public Archives of Canada, O.S.M. file 10-2-21, vol. 2, “Canadian Parties Loaned 
to the Imperial Authorities for Special Duty, Northern Russia,” 2. 

TLetter of Col. C. P. Stacey. 

8P.A.C., D-116, “War Diary of 16th Brigade, C.F.A., I, Aug. 21-Sept. 30, 1918,” 1. 
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C.B.E., Commandant of the Canadian Reserve Artillery, was ap- 

pointed as its commanding officer on August 23, under authority of 

W. O. letter 0/153/3993 (Mob. 1A) dated August 22. On September 

2, Colonel Sharman relinquished his duties as Commandant to 

Brigadier-General Maclaren, reverted to his permanent grade of 

Lieutenant-Colonel, and assumed command of the 16th Brigade.® 
The personnel of the brigade was composed as follows:'° 


Officers Other Ranks Total 
Brigade Headquarters 43 46 
67th Battery 191 196 
68th Battery 191 196 
Paymaster 
Medical Officer 1 
Dental Officer 1 
Veterinary Officer 1 
Reinforcements 50 55 


475 497 


The commanding officers, in addition to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sharman, were: Major F. F. Arnoldi, D.S.O. (formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding Composite Brigade, Canadian Reserve 
Artillery), commander of 67th Battery, and Major W. C. Hyde, 
D.S.O. (formerly commanding Casualty Battery, Canadian Reserve 
Artillery ), commander of 68th Battery." All officers and other ranks 


®[bid., 2. Colonel Sharman was born and educated in England; he served with the 
R.C.M.P. in the Klondike, the Canadian Mounted Rifles in the South African War 
and the Canadian Field Artillery in France in the First World War. He was 
wounded in 1915 at the second Battle of Ypres. He is the recipient of the following 
decorations: C.M.G., C.B.E., 1.S.0., Order of St. Vladimir, Fourth Class with Swords 
and Bow. (Letters from Col. C. H. L. Sharman to the author, dated Sept. 18 and 30, 
1957.) 

10P.A.C., G.A.Q. 10-28, “Canadian “Exorer’ Party,” 1. 

11“War Diary of 16th Brigade, I,” 2. Maj. Arnoldi was born in Toronto and 
educated at Upper Canada College and The Foyal Military College. From Sept., 
1915, to Jan., 1917, he served in France with the Canadian Field Artillery. During 
the last war he returned to military service, taking over the command of the 81st 
Veterans Guard Company in Dec., 1940, with the rank of Major. In May, 1941, he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel and appointed to command the 7th Toronto 
Group, Royal Canadian Artillery (reserves). He finally retired from military service 
in Sept., 1944, with the rank of Colonel. He was the recipient of the following 
decorations: D.S.O. with bar, Order of St. Stanislas, Third Class with Swords. He 
died in Toronto on Aug. 6, 1953. (Letter from D. F. Amoldi, his son, to author, 
dated Oct. 17, 1957.) 

Major Hyde was born in Beaconsfield, Que., and graduated from McGill University. 
He saw service in France from 1914 to 1918 with the C.F.A. He served in World 
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were volunteers. Furthermore “all the combatant officers, with one 
exception, as well as the gunners and a number of signallers and 
drivers, had seen active service in France.”’* Thus, the majority of the 
personnel of the brigade was composed of seasoned and determined 
fighters. 

Before leaving Witley the brigade was inspected on September 4 
by Lieutenant-General Sir R. E. W. Turner, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Chief of the General Staff, Overseas Military Forces of 
Canada, and on September 9 by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
who ordered the General Officer commanding the Witley area to 
issue a special order of commendation. On September 10, the officers 
of the brigade were given a lecture on conditions in Northern Russia 
by Major Waterhouse of the General Staff, War Office.** Conditions 
then in North Russia were extremely fluid and uncertain. The mem- 
bers of the Government of the Northern Region had been arrested 
in a coup d état, placed on a boat and sent to the Solovetsky Island 
(of later ill repute), and subsequently returned and restored under 
the pressure of the Allied ambassadors. A government crisis ensued, 
which was not to be solved until after the Canadian contingent 
was to land. 

Early in the morning of September 19 the brigade left Witley by 
train for Dundee, Scotland. During the loading next day on board 
the transport S. S. Stephen no room was found for three guns, twelve 
wagons, and some stores of 68th Battery. Their allotted place had 
been filled by bags of onions of which there was a shortage in North 
Russia.'* They were to follow on the next boat. Finally at 3 p.m. on 
September 21 the S. S. Stephen with escort and remainder of convoy 
weighed anchor and proceeded to sea.’* “Some thirteen hundred 
Canadian, British, and French troops were packed in a boat which 
had accommodation for about two hundred. Consequently the nine 
days’ voyage was extremely hard on officers and men alike.”!* The 


War II from 1939 to 1945 as Commander, Royal Artillery, 4th Canadian Armoured 
Division, from 1941 to 1944, then serving as Chief of Staff of the Pacific Command 
from 1944 to 1945. He ended his service with the rank of Brigadier. He is the 
recipient of the following decorations: D.S.O., Order of St. Stanislas, Second Class 
with Swords. (Letter from W. C. Hyde to author, dated Oct. 24, 1957.) 

12A}lan Donnell, “The Campaign in North Russia,” in Canada in the Great World 
War (Toronto, 1921), VI, 222. 

18“War Diary of 16th Brigade, I,” 2. 

14Maj. Walter C. Hyde, D.S.O., “Diary of the 68th Battery, C.F.A.” in N.R.E.F. 
16th Brigade C.F.A. in North Russia (Toronto, n.d.), 30. 

15“War Diary of 16th Brigade, I,” 3. 

16Donnell, “The Campaign,” 223. 
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sea was rough and many on board were seasick. Influenza and 
pneumonia developed among the crowded troops, one French soldier 
dying and being buried at sea. The destroyer escort left the convoy 
at the Shetland Islands, and from then on the convoy zig-zagged 
alone through the cold deserted waters of the Arctic Ocean until it 
approached the Murmansk coast. Finally the destination was 
reached on September 30. “At noon,” wrote Colonel Sharman, “we 
entered the river and passed through many miles of immense lumber 
mills with vast quantities of logs and lumber. Reached Archangel at 
6 p.m. and anchored in the river.” But the Canadians were not dis- 
embarked until October 3.1 The following day Brigadier-General 
William Edmund Ironside,” arrived in Archangel to replace Major- 
General F. C. Poole (who sailed home on October 14) as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Allied Forces in North Russia.*° In him the 
Canadians found a staunch friend and an admiring supporter. 

Archangel was a small provincial town, mostly of frame and log 
buildings stretching along a single paved street which ran for some 
five miles from north to south with sidewalks of wooden planks. 
A trolley ran the length of that street. All the side streets were un- 
paved, and in autumn and spring presented a mire of mud which 
became the nemesis of many an uncautious military staff car, in- 
cluding once that of Major-General Poole. The few brick buildings, 
plastered and painted either white or yellow, were government 
offices and the residence of former governors of the province. The 
town was dominated by an imposing cathedral painted white and 
surmounted by five green domes dotted with golden stars, which 
stood near the waterfront. Painted above its broad entrance doors 
was a huge fresco depicting in sombre colours the scene of the Last 
Judgment, serving as a constant reminder of the ultimate end of 
man. It must surely have conveyed its meaning to the Canadians 
as they disembarked on that bleak October morning. 

At the time of their arrival there was a good deal of confusion 
in the minds of Allied soldiers as to their purpose in North Russia 
and the reason for shedding their blood. The announcements of 
military authorities were often conflicting and failed to clarify the 
object of the expedition. In the early days of the campaign British 

17 War Diary of 16th Brigade, I,” 4. 

18Donnell, “The Campaign,” 224. 

19Tronside was at one time General Staff Officer lst Grade with the 4th Canadian 
Division in France. See F. H. Underhill, “The Canadian Forces in the War” in Sir 


Charles Lucas, ed. The Empire at War (London, 1923) II, 207. 
20Strakhovsky, Intervention at Archangel, 90. 
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General Headquarters summed up in a pamphlet the purpose of the 
Allies’ presence in North Russia as follows: 


1. To form a military barrier inside which the Russians could reorganize 
themselves to drive out the German invader. 


2. To assist the Russians to reorganize their army by instruction, supervision 
and example on more reasonable principles than the old regime autocratic 
discipline. 

8. To reorganize the food supplies, making up the deficiencies from Allied 

countries. To obtain for export the surplus supplies of goods, such as flax, 
timber, etc. To fill store ships bringing food, “thus maintaining the economical 
shipping policy.” 
On the other hand the American units were told that they were 
sent to Russia “to guard military stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces, and to render such aid as may be ac- 
ceptable to the Russians in the organization of their own self- 
defense.”** Later Lord Milner, British Secretary of State for War, 
defined the objects of the expedition as follows: 


1. To save the Czecho-Slovaks. Several thousands of which under command 
of General Gaida were believed to be strung along the Siberian railway from 
Pensa to Vladivostok. 


2. To prevent the Germans from exploiting the resources of South-Eastern 
Russia. 


3. To prevent the northern ports of European Russia from becoming bases 
for German submarines.” 


The myth of fighting the Germans in North Russia was also 
maintained in the proclamations to the enemy, such as the following: 


To all Germans at present in the service 
of the Bolsheviks. 

The Allied command is prepared to receive all Germans, Czechs, Latvians 
and all inhabitants of the Russian Baltic provinces who might want to 
surrender. . . . They will be treated as prisoners of war. . . . The only desire of 
the Allied command is to re-establish order in Russia and it is the duty of every 
European patriot [sic] to help it achieve its object. 

Commander-in-Chief of Allied Forces 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRONSIDE** 


In all these declarations and statements not a word was said about 
fighting Bolsheviks or about why Americans, English, Canadians, 


21“A Chronicler” (John Cudahy), Archangel—The American War with Russia 
(Chicago, 1924), 31. 

22Strakhovsky, The Origins, 99. 

23Cudahy, Archangel, 32. 

24]. Mintz, Anglyskaya interventsiya i severnaya kontrrevolyutsiya (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1931), 128. 
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French, Italians, and Serbs had to kill and to be killed in the wastes 
of North Russia. Only much later was a proclamation issued to the 
troops by the British military authorities, which was designed to set 
the soldiers’ minds right but which succeeded only in adding further 
confusion. This proclamation read: 


There seems to be among the troops a very indistinct idea of what we are 
fighting for here in North Russia. This can be explained in a few words. We are 
up against Bolshevism, which means anarchy pure and simple. Look at Russia 
at the present moment. The power is in the hands of a few men, mostly Jews, 
who have succeeded in bringing the country to such a state that order is non- 
existent. Bolshevism has grown upon the uneducated masses to such an extent 
that Russia is disintegrated and helpless, and therefore we have come to help 
her get rid of the disease that is eating her up. We are not here to conquer 
Russia, but we want to help her and see her a great power. When order is 
restored here, we shall clear out, but only when we have attained our object, 
and that is the restoration of Russia.?® 


This was, however, the direct opposite of what the Americans 
and French, for instance, were led to understand. One should not 
wonder, therefore, that friction among the troops was soon to 
develop. Furthermore, the military situation in North Russia at that 
time was far from reassuring. 

After the occupation of Archangel on August 1-2, General Poole 
had received some reinforcements but they were still insufficient 


to carry out an offensive deep inland. The Bolsheviks, who had 
fled in panic at the appearance of the Allied force, soon rallied when 
they became aware of the very small number of Allied troops in- 
volved. At the beginning of October, 1918, the position of Allied 
(including Russian) forces resembled the five fingers of a hand with 
the palm at Archangel. From east to west the small finger reached 
Pinega on the River Pinega; the second, Tulgas on the Dvina 
River; the third (and the longest), Shenkursk, the second largest 
town after Archangel in North Russia, on the Vaga River; the 
index finger, Obozerskaya, on the Archangel-Vologda railway; and 
the thumb, Onega on Onega Bay of the White Sea. Between 
Shenkursk, almost one hundred miles to the south, and Obozerskaya, 
and on the parallel with the latter, there was a post at Seletskoye. 
The most advanced point—at Shenkursk—was two hundred and fifty 
miles from Archangel, the closest—Pinega—seventy-five miles. There 
was little if any communication directly between the fingertips. 
Each “front,” as it was called, was in fact an advance post of a series 
of blockhouses, reminiscent of the Indian wars, usually based on a 


25Cudahy, Archangel, 31-2. 
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village or group of villages or a town, as in the case of Shenkursk. 
Between the “fronts” there was “no man’s land’”—forest, brush, and 
swamp, interspersed with numerous streams and lakes. Therefore, 
positions even in the rear of the “fronts,” such as local headquarters 
or supply stations, were fortified and manned in a way similar to 
the “fronts” only on a minor scale, since the enemy, more familiar 
with the terrain, could and often did appear in the rear. It was in 
these conditions that the 16th Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery, 
had to live and fight from October, 1918, to June, 1919. 

About these conditions General Ironside wrote later: 


The winter campaign in North Russia may well be termed unique in the 
history of the war. Never before had troops been called upon to fight under 
such severe climatic conditions. . . . The intense cold and the continual darkness 
tried even the stoutest heart. Exposure after a wound meant certain death, 
and to touch metal with bare flesh was to brand oneself as if with a red-hot 
iron. The curious noises in the forest in intense cold made sentry duty most 
trying. Machine guns could only be used in warmed block-houses; the field 
of fire might be destroyed in a night by a heavy fall of snow. Flying conditions 
were intolerable, even with electrically heated clothing.?® 


The Canadian military authorities had originally intended that the 
brigade should operate as a unit.** Actual conditions soon indicated 
the impossibility of attempting that. Furthermore, upon landing 
the 68th Battery was minus half a battery left behind in Dundee. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the British command at Archangel 
immediately split the brigade. While the 67th Battery and Brigade 
Headquarters proceeded up the Dvina River on barges, three officers 
and twenty-six other ranks from the reinforcements were assigned to 
man an armoured train on the railway “front,”** while Major Hyde 
and his half battery were diverted to Seletskoye where they were 
to have their first engagement in support of American infantry as 
early as October 13.”° Meanwhile the 67th Battery and the Brigade 
Commander had arrived at Tulgas on October 12 after “a very un- 
eventful but pleasant trip,” in the words of Major Arnoldi, “outside 
of having to threaten to shoot the captains of our tugs several times 
to stop them from deserting us.”*° The Canadians were learning 
early enough of the vicissitudes of participating in a civil war. 


26Girard Lindsley McEntee, Military History of the World War (New York, 1937), 
516. 


27Donnell, “The Campaign,” 224. 

28“Canadian “E.ore’ Party,” 1. 

29Hyde, “Diary,” 30. 

80Maj. F. F. Arnoldi, D.S.O.: “Diary of the 67th Battery, C.F.A.” in N.R.E.F. 
16th Brigade C.F.A. in North Russia, 15. 
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By October 16 the 67th Battery took up its position astride the 
Dvina River with the right section of two guns under Lieutenant 
W. J. Bradshaw on the left bank at Tulgas, and the centre section 
under Lieutenant G. W. Hague on the right bank at Kurgomen.* 
The left section, also at Kurgomen, did not get into action until 
October 29.*? 

From the beginning the Canadians were outnumbered and their 
fire outdistanced by the enemy. In addition to three batteries of 
Russian three-inch field guns, whose range was up to 9,000 yards, 
while the old type oil buffer eighteen pounders with which the 
Canadians were equipped were not graduated above 6,600 yards, 
the Bolsheviks had some twenty armed water craft, including several 
gun boats armed with six-inch and four-point-one-inch naval guns, 
while the Canadians’ fire was supported by a five-point-one-inch 
naval gun mounted on an old iron barge, which, however, was sunk 
by a direct hit from the enemy already on October 20,** and the 
occasional appearance of a British river monitor. Later a section of 
the 41st R.F.A. four-point-five-inch howitzer battery arrived from 
Archangel and was put into action at Tulgas. And while the strength 
of the Bolsheviks was approximately thirty-five hundred troops, the 
Canadians with the support of three companies of 2/10th Royal 
Scots, all class B-3, or a purely base battalion, and one company of 
the 339th U.S. Infantry, could muster a grand total of between nine 
hundred and one thousand, all ranks. Notwithstanding this inferiority 
both in numbers and in artillery fire, the Allied forces held their own 
through the winter, periodically isolated from the rear by the 
freezing of the river, but also aided by it since the Bolshevik flotilla 
had to be withdrawn upstream. 

Contrary to artillery regulations early in the war in France, rifles 
had been issued to every artilleryman and Lewis machine guns 
to each of the batteries. “This provision made it possible to save the 
field guns from capture on more than one occasion, and enabled the 
gunners to give invaluable assistance to the infantry where the latter 
were hard pressed.”** One such memorable engagement, of which 
every Canadian should be proud, occurred at Tulgas on November 
11, the very day the fighting had ended in the west. 

At daybreak the Bolshevik gunboats opened a heavy bombard- 
ment of Tulgas, as the river did not freeze until a week later. At 


1P.A.C., D-116, “War Diary of 67th Battery, C.F.A., I, Oct. 16-Nov. 30, 1918,” 1. 
32] bid., 2. 

88Arnoldi, “Diary,” 17. 

*4Donnell, “The Campaign,” 226. 
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8 a.m. the enemy infantry attacked in front. The right section 
became immediately engaged in support of the Allied infantry. At 
9 a.m. a large body of the enemy about six hundred strong, having 
made their way through the woods, appeared in the rear of the 
Canadian guns.* They were discovered by the drivers of the section, 
who were in their billets at the time. Twenty-three drivers and a 
veterinary sergeant rushed out and formed a line against the ad- 
vancing mass at a distance of 200 yards, holding the enemy's 
advance.** Eventually they fell back in perfect order on their gun 
pits fighting all the way, thus giving the gun crew time to prepare 
somewhat for what was coming, although both guns were in action 
at the time firing to their front. Upon Lieutenant Bradshaw’s order, 
“B” sub section was run out of its pit and reversed, opening fire over 
open sights at the enemy at from 100 yards to 500 yards." Un- 
fortunately, owing to the nature of the ground, they were unable to 
clear a small rise in front of the gun at less than 400 yards, so that 
the enemy was able to advance within 100 yards, forming a small 
circle about the pits and opening up heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire, while its gunboats kept up a continual bombardment from the 
river.** 

During this time the infanty was being hotly engaged from the 
front, but was successful in keeping the enemy out of the main de- 
fences and was even able to dispatch a platoon of A Company of the 
Royal Scots to the assistance of the guns. These reached the guns, 
notwithstanding a heavy fire directed on them from the enemy, 
which caused many casualties. Although the enemy made several 
attempts during the day to rush the guns, the little force of twenty- 
five infantrymen and fifty-odd gunners held him at bay until four 
o'clock in the afternoon.*® At that time dusk had fallen and the 
fighting on the front somewhat subsided. It was only then that com- 
munication was established with the Battery Commander at Kurgo- 
men across the river. This was done by signal lamp, as the telephone 
lines had been cut by the enemy at the beginning of the engage- 
ment. When the signal was received, “We are surrounded,” Major 
Arnoldi, hitherto helpless to assist in any way because he was not 
aware of the exact situation and the distance was too great to 
distinguish between the uniforms of friend and foe, opened fire 
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from the left section on the rear villages in assistance.*® At the same 
time Lieutenant Bradshaw felt it now safe to reverse also “A” sub 
section. During daylight this had been impossible because of the 
heavy sniping by the enemy. The gun was run out into the open 
behind the pits and opened fire at shrapnel zero at 75 to 100 yards. 
Earlier in the day Lieutenant Bradshaw had refused to abandon 
his guns when authorized to do so by the American Commander.*! 
At this time, 4 p.m., when the fighting had reached its zenith, the 
Brigade Commander, Colonel Sharman, arrived at Kurgomen, 
having left his headquarters at Bereznik at 9 a.m. unaware of course 
of the fighting already in progress at Tulgas.** He left two days later 
with forty wounded, including ten Bolsheviks. “Boat captain very 
unwilling to start on account of low water and darkness,” relates 
Colonel Sharman, “but by various means I got him started. Every 
mile or so he would attempt to stop, but I kept him on his way, as 
many wounded required hospital attention.”** 

When darkness fell at Tulgas the enemy retreated into the woods, 
leaving some sixty dead and wounded, including a battalion com- 
mander. The losses of the Canadians were two killed and one 
wounded. The signalling corporal was killed at the gun by a sniper, 
while trying to get to the signal hut to communicate with the battery 
commander for assistance, and a driver was killed while attempting 
to get out of his billet to meet the first onslaught. And the gallant 
little platoon of Royal Scots lost ten men killed.** From a captured 
signaller the following message, apparently never delivered, was 
taken: “We have taken two villages, but not the guns. Attack im- 
mediately in front and fire on upper town. Unless you do this, we 
cannot hold out. Retreat impossible.”** In his “Diary” Major Arnoldi 
noted: “5:30 p.m. All quiet.”*° 

Thus ended one of the most memorable and glorious days in the 
annals of the Canadian military forces. Writing to Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. E. W. Turner on January 22, 1919, from his head- 
quarters at Bereznik, some forty miles north of Tulgas, Colonel 
Sharman said: “It may be of interest to you to know that General 
Ironside told me a few days ago that the exploit of the 67th Battery 
at Tulgas on November 11, when the drivers saved the guns, and 
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concerning which I sent you a special report, is one which has only 
occurred twice before in the history of British Artillery, once in 
the South African War and once in 1811."*" Lieutenant Bradshaw 
was deservedly decorated with the Military Cross on December 2.“ 
General Ironside wired to the effect that “the whole Force is proud 
of the Canadians,” and in a message of warmest congratulations sent 
to Colonel Sharman and all ranks of the 16th Brigade, he and 
Colonel Gavin, his Chief-of-Staff, said: “To two officers who have 
served long with Canadians in France it is especially pleasing to 
see the same high standard set and the same courage and soldierly 
bearing displayed out here as in France.”*® 

Soon after the Tulgas affair took place, winter set in in earnest, 
the temperature dropping to as low as forty below zero and even 
lower than that in certain sections. Frost bites became a calamity 
until Shackleton boots and proper mittens were distributed to the 
troops. The 67th Battery was digging in for a hard winter and a 
type of fighting new to Canadians, as the following episode at 
Kurgomen reveals: 


December 5th. “F” Sub gun went out at daylight in charge of Captain A. 
Gillis and Lieutenant W. F. Edwards, about 1,500 yards in front of our outposts 
on Topsa Plain and engaged Topsa over open sights very effectively, doing 
considerable damage. Enemy sent out party of men who were engaged by 
our other gun and forced to retire. Gun was brought’ back safely and without 
any trouble. Gun was moved on sleigh for this operation with success, sleigh 
being constructed of one large bob with twelve-foot runners made of eight-inch 
birch, with a platform top which the gun is run on to complete. It is a very 
heavy structure, but it is shown [sic] that it is required to stand the dead 
weight of a gun without having iron for bracing purposes. It is proposed to 
carry on the sleigh with the gun a limber load of ammunition.”5° 


In addition to snow and extreme cold the Canadians and the 
rest of the Allied troops in North Russia, faced another handicap in 
warfare—the extreme shortness of daylight. On December 21, 
Colonel Sharman noted: “This was the shortest day. Sun rose at 
9:30 a.m. and set at 2:15 p.m.”*! This would give actual daylight 
of about three to three and a half hours. It is true that during the 
full moon or a complete northern lights’ display one could actually 
read in that light, but the days of the full moon or of a complete 
aurora borealis were not many, and the normal thing during the 
winter was nearly twenty hours of darkness out of twenty-four hours. 
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In the meantime the 68th Battery, or, better to say, its separate 
and incomplete parts had their share of this extraordinary campaign. 
After having drawn the first blood on the Seletskoye “front” on 
October 13, the truncated 68th was disposed as follows, in the words 
of Major Hyde: 


One section was on the Mezhnovaskaya-Kodish road about one verst north 
of the river crossing. This was a purely open bush position, the men and officers 
living in whatever bush shelters they could devise, and these, to say the least, 
were not comfortable. The other section was located with the Battery Head- 
quarters in a farm house in the village of Kodish itself—guns in the cow-shed, 
men in barns and house, officers in the bath-house, signallers, batmen and the 
select few in pig-pens, grain bins, etc. Generally speaking all fared quite well 
in spite of all manner of creeping things. An attempt was made to clean up 
the dirtiest surroundings troops have ever been called upon to occupy, but 
it seemed a hopeless task.5? 


During the next month the incomplete 68th Battery was moved 
here and there, until finally by November 13 the right section and 
the left section were both back at Kodish, while Major Hyde with 
his Battery Headquarters had been ordered to Pianda, whereto the 
Brigade Headquarters were about to move, and did, on November 
15.% From there he proceeded to Shenkursk to join his centre 
section, but did not arrive there until December 18 owing to 
difficulties of transportation.** There Major Hyde was obliged to 
take over the administration of all the column artillery, which con- 
sisted of a motley assortment of guns and howitzers. 


There were [Major Hyde relates] four eighteen pounders, one naval twelve 
pounder, three Russian three-inch naval howitzers, one six pounder anti-aircraft 
gun and four pom-poms. The personnel responsible for the manning of this 
assorted armament consisted of three sub-sections and headquarters of the 
68th Battery, Canadian Field Artillery, and lst Russian Light Battery. It will 
be noted in view of later developments that the eighteen pounder guns were 
the armament of the Russian Field Battery and that we had left our guns at 
Force Headquarters in Bereznik in compliance with orders received.5® 


During the remainder of the year no major action took place, 
although the guns were engaged almost every day on enemy posi- 
tions and patrols. Only at the very end of December did the right 
and left section of the 68th Battery participate in a spirited, though 
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unsuccessful, attempt to dislodge the enemy before Kodish. But in 
the meantime came Christmas and, judging from accounts, all ranks 
had a good meal and a good time. In the words of Major Arnoldi, 
“We were able to put on a very good spread for Christmas dinner, 
the men having soup, wild fowl, beef, plum pudding, beer, candies 
and cigars, so that nobody suffered for lack of grub, every one 
putting in the cheeriest day possible under the circumstances.”™ 
And at Pianda the celebration was even more elaborate, as related 
by Colonel Sharman: 


All officers had dinner with the men in very well decorated mess room. 
The menu consisted of tomato soup, sardines on toast, roast mutton and 
potatoes, roast riabchik [the most delicate and sought-for Russian wild bird 
of the woodcock family, but much smaller—L.I.S.], Christmas pudding and 
rum or tea. During dinner Russian boat crews manned our block-houses so all 
Canadians were able to be present. 

In the evening the Canadians gave a dance to the villagers. In two rooms 
of the largest cabin [sic] in the village the guests were served with salmon and 
white bread sandwiches and tea. The heat was terrific and the rooms very 
overcrowded, but everyone had a good time. Many men told me they had 
thoroughly enjoyed their Christmas.5* 


In addition to arranging Christmas for themselves, the Canadians 
of the 67th Battery “gave the native children a Christmas tree, 
something which was merely a legend to them,” as noted by Major 
Arnoldi. “It turned out a huge success, the whole population of 
the villages turning out to see it, the men and women being just as 
enthusiastic as the children.” 

The day after Christmas, Colonel Sharman ordered Captain Gillis 
of the 67th Battery to proceed to Archangel to try to bring up four 
sixty-pounder guns which had arrived from England. These guns 
were needed for the defence of Allied positions on the Dvina and 
Vaga River in the spring, when the upper reaches would become 
free from ice enabling the Bolsheviks to use their flotilla while the 
lower reaches would be blocked by ice some weeks longer, thus 
immobilizing the British river monitors with their heavy guns. The 
Imperial Ordnance having declared that it was impossible to bring 
up the sixty-pounders over the roads, it was up to the Canadians to 
get them. Commenting on Captain Gillis’ mission, Colonel Sharman 
said: “If he cannot get them up no one can.”** And bring them up he 
did eventually, although with almost unsurmountable difficulties. 


5¢Arnoldi, “Diary,” 21. 
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Captain Gillis left the 67th Battery on December 30, and on the 
same day the left and right sections of the 68th Battery commanded 
by Lieutenant J. Roberts contributed effectively to the engagement 
at Kodish.™ Here is the terse account of what happened in the words 
of Lieutenant Roberts: 


December 30. Right Section. Reveille at 4:30 a.m. Horses harnessed at 
5:30 a.M. Barrage opened at 6:00 a.m.—one gun sweeping road from river to 
Kodish with shrapnel, the other eighteen pounder on enemy guns. Four point 
five howitzer on Kodish until 6:25 a.m., then on gun position until 6:30 a.m. 
Then both eighteen pounders and the four point five howitzer on 12th verst 

st until 7:00 a.m. Enemy retaliated at 6:35 a.m. with artillery fire on left 
oat of river, 90% duds. At 7:10 a.m. we opened again with eighteen pounders 
and the four point five howitzer on 12th verst post and gun position, searching 
and sweeping. 

Infantry progressing very slowly. Reached road at 9:30 a.m. Artillery fire 
from enemy weak and mostly duds. Telephone line advanced over river and 
up the road. Infantry ees Kodish at 1:00 p.m. One eighteen pounder and 
the four point five howitzer moved forward to 10th verst post, then five 
hundred yards forward. Enemy still on outskirts of Kodish. Enemy machine 
gun fire enfilading the road. Pulled eighteen pounder and four point five 

owitzer back to 10th verst post and fired thirty rounds on enemy artillery and 
12th verst post and woods. At 4:00 p.m. our infantry still in Kodish three 
hundred yards ahead of end house. Moved eighteen pounder and four point 
five howitzer back to river, north side, and fired seventy-five rounds on 12th 
verst post and vicinity of enemy artillery. Telephone line advanced to our 
front line. Guns registered on 12th verst post with good results. 

Eighteen pounders fired until 8:00 p.m. as enemy made strong resistance 
with machine gun and artillery fire on road of Kodish. Fired three hundred 
seventy rounds. One eighteen pounder and four point five howitzer remained 
at river. 

Left Section. Opened fire at 6:10 a.m. and fired one hundred rounds on 
enemy infantry positions. Between 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. fired ninety 
rounds with good effect on certain points of resistance. At 1:30 p.m. received 
orders to withdraw. Withdrew at 4:00 p.m. under cover of darkness and re- 
mained for further orders. 

December 31. Right Section. Opened fire as ordered at 6:00 a.m. on 12th 
verst post, firing forty rounds. Enemy retaliated with heavy machine gun fire 
and artillery (one gun). During the day fired one hundred sixty-five rounds 
with eighteen pounders and ninety-eight rounds with four point five howitzer. 
Our infantry exhausted, enemy counter-attacked at 3:00 p.m. We opened all 
guns for twenty minutes rapid fire on the front line and 13th verst post. 
Enemy stopped firing with machine guns, but put five hundred rounds into 
and in rear of Kodish with two guns. Position of his guns roughly at 15th 
verst post. At 4:30 p.m. A sub gun and four point five howitzer moved to 
rear. Four point five howitzer stopped three hundred yards in advance of 
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7th verst post and took up position there. Eighteen pounder returned to gun 
pit. 

Left Section. Orders received at 11:30 a.m. to go back to Sredmekhrenga.®? 


Actually what happened was this. An offensive to dislodge the 
Bolsheviks from Kodish and to push them farther south to Avda in 
order to straighten out the “front” was launched early on December 
30. The infantry, composed of two companies of the 339th U.S. 
Infantry Regiment, was to carry a frontal attack, while the First 
Company of the Special Battalion of the French Foreign Legion— 
equipped with snowshoes, toboggans, and other arctic equipment, 
and called “Les Coureurs des Bois”—was dispatched the previous 
day through the forest in order to attack the enemy from the rear. 
The progress of “Les Coureurs des Bois” was much slower than 
anticipated, and they emerged from the forest near the Bolshevik 
artillery gun position at 15th verst post only about 10:00 a.m. Al- 
though they captured the two field guns, they were later beaten off 
by reinforcements from Avda, and by the nightfall returned to their 
positions in support of the Americans. The next day the Bolsheviks 
counter-attacked in force, and here the fire of the Canadian artillery- 
men was decisive in preventing the enemy from reaping a victory. 

This was one of the very few engagements initiated by the Allied 
forces during the winter. The Bolsheviks on the contrary, brought 
considerable reinforcements, both in men and equipment, to their 
army on the northern front. On January 7, 1919, this army was 
ordered to start a general offensive with the aim of driving the Allies 
out of Archangel.** On January 19 the enemy opened an attack on 
Shenkursk on the Vaga river held by American and Russian forces 
with the support of a section of the 68th Battery.® It was during this 
engagement that Captain O. A. Mowat, M.C., was wounded and 
later died, being buried at Pianda. He received his M.C. post- 
humously for this particular action. 

The enemy’s attack on Shenkursk was successful. Practically sur- 
rounded, with only one exit out of town still open, the Allied forces 
left the beleagured city in the dead of night at 2:30 a.m. on January 
25, leaving to the enemy large supplies of military equipment, 
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including all the Allied artillery, and foodstuffs. After the fall of 
Shenkursk, the enemy attacked Tulgas, but was beaten off. The right 
section of the 67th Battery, supported by a section of the 421st 
R.F.A. four-point-five howitzer Battery, was heavily engaged for 
seven hours.** 

Winter was dragging on. Although the enemy had not followed 
up his success at Shenkursk, the capture of that city raised his morale 
and in proportion lowered the morale of the Allied troops. The first 
disaffection occurred on February 26, when a battalion of the British 
Yorkshire Infantry Regiment on its way from Murmansk refused to 
proceed to the front.** On March 1, a company of the French 21st 
Colonial Battalion also refused to go to the front to relieve the 
Americans. And finally on March 29 a company of the 339th U.S. 
Infantry Regiment refused to return to duty at the front.” Only the 
Canadians held firm. There was some grumbling, because they were 
not granted allowances similar to the British, but this was later 
remedied upon the recommendation of General Ironside dated April 
9, 1919, in which he stated: “The Canadians out here, especially the 
artillery as have been the backbone of the expedition.”” 

During the month of February neither the 67th nor the 68th 
Battery had any serious engagement. On March 1, however, a 
section of the 68th Battery participated gallantly in the defence of 
Vystavka, which after the fall of Shenkursk was then the advanced 
position on the Vaga river. This was just a prelude to a grand attack 
which the Bolsheviks launched against Vystavka on March 9. In the 
words of Major Hyde: 


This was to be a master stroke. Shelling started early in the morning on all 
our positions, ten guns being concentrated on Vystavka, which place of course 
received the most attention throughout. After a couple of hours of shelling, 
infantry attacks developed and were pushed with maximum determination 
until nightfall. After all the shouting was over our positions were still intact, 
but considerable damage had been done at Vystavka and the enemy was in 
too close proximity to our actual positions. Had he, at any time, summoned up 
sufficient courage to rush any position, weight of numbers would have carried 
him to victory. But he did not, and in view of the extreme precariousness of our 
forward guns it was decided to withdraw the Vystavka section that night. 
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This was accomplished safely and a new position was taken up so that four 
of the 68th guns were under Battery control again."* 


As time went on spring was approaching and with it new 
difficulties and hardships. Major Arnoldi noted that on March 31 
there was a slight thaw for the first time since the beginning of 
December.” Yet spring was still slow in coming. When it came, it 
did so with a flourish. As the sun climbed higher and higher in the 
sky, the huge masses of snow and ice accumulated during the winter 
melted, releasing the energies of both nature and man. One who 
has not witnessed the coming of a northern spring cannot imagine 
the complete transformation of soil, water, air—and the extraordinary 
exhilaration that grips man in the midst of it all. After the long, dark, 
cold, hopeless winter here were sun and life again. 

The month of April was filled with momentous events. On April 3 
the long-awaited sixty-pounders reached their destination, two of 
them arriving at Kurgomen and being placed under the command 
of Major Arnoldi and one at Maly Bereznik on the Vaga River to 
reinforce Major Hyde's battery. The next day, April 4, the War Office 


authorized General Ironside to make the following announcement 
to his troups: 


Although you are cut off from your country by the ice, you are not forgotten. 
Your safety and well-being, on the contrary, is one of the main anxieties of 
the War Office, and we are determined to do everything in our power to help 
you and bring you safely home. You were sent to North Russia to help draw 
off the Germans from attacking our armies in France, and undoubtedly you 
helped last year to keep large numbers of German troops away from the 
battlefield and so enabled a decisive victory to be won. 

Whatever may be the plan of action towards Russia decided on by The 
League of Nations, we intend to relieve you at the earliest possible moment, 
and either bring the whole force away or replace you by fresh men. These 
reliefs are being prepared now, and will come through the ice to your aid at 
the earliest moment when the ships can break through. Meanwhile, your lives 
and your chance of again seeing your home and friends and your fellow- 
countrymen, who are ee to giving you a hearty welcome, depend 
absolutely upon your discipline and dogged British fighting qualities. All eyes 
are upon you now, and you represent the British Army which has fought and 
won and which is watching you confidently and earnestly. You will be back 
home in time to see this year’s harvest gathered in, if you continue to display 
that undaunted British spirit which has so often got us a in spite of 
heavy odds and great hardships. Only a few more months of resolute and 
faithful service against this ferocious enemy [sic] and your task will have been 
discharged. Carry on like Britains fighting for dear life and dearer honour, and 
set an example in these difficult circumstances to the troops of every other 
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country. Reinforcements and relief on the way. We send you this personal 


message with the most heartful wishes for your speedy, safe and honourable 
return.*4 


Five days later the War Office raised a public appeal for volun- 
teers to serve in North Russia. This appeal was enthusiastically 
answered by war veterans. The weary troops in North Russia 
breathed a sigh of relief, but their return home was still to be a 
matter of long and arduous months. And in all this the Canadians 
seemed to have been forgotten. It was only on May 18 that Prime 
Minister Borden sent the following letter to Churchill: 


The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill CLARIDGE Hote, LONDON 
Secretary of State for War May 18, 1919 
London 


Dear Mr. CHURCHILL: 

Beyond question it is imperative that the Canadian Forces now at Archangel 
should be withdrawn without delay. The demobilization of the Canadian 
Corps and the withdrawal of Canadian troops from Siberia render any further 
continuance of our forces at Archangel absolutely impracticable. On the 10th 
March the War Office suggested that the Canadian troops could not be with- 
drawn until the port of Archangel should be opened for navigation. The period 
thus indicated has now anal However on the 30th April a letter from the 
War Office indicates that it is not proposed to withdraw them until late summez 
or autumn. Many of these troops were sent in the first instance for instructional 
on Doubtless they have not objected to the active service which has 

substituted for the original purpose. Recently, there has been unfortunate 
evidence of keen resentment on theit part at the continued delay. A few weeks 
ago a very capable Canadian officer who had just arrived from Archangel 
emphasized the very trying effects of long continued service in that region 
and told me that not only the Canadians but all the Forces at Archangel and 
Murmansk who have been there more than six or eight months should be 
relieved as soon as conditions of navigaticn permit. 

However, I have no right to speak for the others but I do insist that the 
Canadians shall be withdrawn immediately. 

Faithfully yours, 
R. L. Borden.75 


This strong letter must have had its immediate effect since in a 
little over two weeks the Canadians were relieved. In the meantime 
both the 67th and 68th Batteries had further harrowing experiences. 

By the end of March, on the Dvina River front a complete Russian 
battery of four guns, trained by the Canadians, and one battalion of 
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the 3rd Russian infantry regiment about eight hundred men strong 
were assigned the task of holding the Tulgas position on the left 
bank under their own command, although Major Arnoldi retained 
tactical control and supervision of their actions. As a result of this 
action the whole of the 67th Battery was concentrated on the right 
bank, two sections in Kurgomen in addition to the two sixty- 
pounders, and one section at Pless a few miles away. Toward the end 
of April the river began to rise, and on April 24 it was impossible 
to cross it; thus direct communication between Tulgas and Kurgo- 
men was severed. It was at this moment that the Bolsheviks chose 


to capture Tulgas through treachery. Major Arnoldi vividly des- 
cribes what happened: 


At 5:00 a.m. on the morning of the 25th, we were awakened by heavy 
rifle and machine gun fire from the Tulgas bank where the Russians were, 
and upon investigation found all communications cut from the other bank, the 
wireless not being able to get any answer. I might say here that we had 
wireless stations established on either bank, as we were not able to depend 
on our cable communications at any time, due to spies, etc. We also tried 
lamps without success. The artillery guns seemed to be firing at almost point 
blank range to their front, rear and right flank. We were compelled to remain 
inactive until such time as we could obtain some word as to what was going 
on. This situation continued until 6:30 a.m., when we decided to put a light 
box barrage about the whole situation, so as to keep any person from getting 
in or out of the position as possible. Finally, a Russian artillery officer an 
three gunners arrived from the other bank after a very perilous journey by 
means of pulling a boat across the broken ice under heavy rifle and machine 
gun fire from the river bank. He reported that the Russian infantry had shot 
their officers and gone over to the Bolsheviks, who were coming to their 
support from Seltso, that the guns were surrounded 7 hostile troops, the 
Russian gunners remaining loyal, and that they required assistance and - 
porting fire immediately. Consequently we opened a supporting fire on the 
front and flanks only, as we did not know the whereabouts of the British 
personnel, composed of liaison officers, wireless staff, etc. The four point five 
howitzer now opened up from the village in front of the eighteen pounders, 
firing apparently point blank. Finally, at 8:45 a.m., the following message was 
received by lamp from the eighteen pounders position: “Fire on all villages” 
except Artillery Village, will have to withdraw if you do not send support 
immediately.” We immediately opened heavy fire on all villages, except Artil- 
lery and Headquarters villages, where the four point five was, as it seemed to 
be shooting true to us. A further message was received asking for support on 
special targets, also that the Bolsheviks completely surrounded them, attacking 
from five places. We endeavoured to get a platoon of infantry and a section 
of machine gunners across the river to their support, but without success — 
to the condition of the ice. At 9:30 a.m. a message was received: “Cannot hol 
out any longer, give us support in withdrawal of our guns,” which was 
promptly carried out and to our great amazement the two eighteen pounders 


76Tulgas was an agglomeration of separate villages. 
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and the four point five limbered up and withdrew right through Hospital 
Village which they had reported as being in the hands of the mutineers, who 
were apparently cowed by our fire in front of the guns or overawed by the 
loyalty of the Russian gunners. They let them pass through in safety, the guns 
getting back to Shushega some twelve miles to the rear, taking up new positions 
there. We maintained fire on the other bank during the day and through the 


night, but next morning the Bolsheviks had themselves well established in 
Tulgas.77 


This created a most precarious position for the 67th Battery at 
Kurgomen with the enemy firmly established on its flank some 2,500 
yards away and also some ten miles to the rear of the other bank. 
Starting the next day and continuing through the first part of May, 
the Bolsheviks used all means at their command, including their 
river flotilla, to dislodge the Allies from Kurgomen. Finally, when 
the river was cleared of ice and two British gunboats with two six- 
inch naval guns each came up stream from Archangel, with a joint 
effort of land and sea forces the enemy was forced back and Tulgas 
was recaptured on May 18."* For the remaining ten days, until it was 
relieved, the 67th had a quiet time. 

In the meantime the 68th Battery located at Maly Bereznik was 
also heavily engaged from May 1 to May 12, firing its guns almost 
daily, and then continually, to repulse repeated attacks from the 
enemy. Here, too, the appearance of two British gunboats turned the 
tide. The remainder of the month was quiet and by May 28 the 
68th had handed over its guns to Russian personnel.” Finally on 
June 7, the personnel of the two batteries and of brigade head- 
quarters were embarked on scows and started down the river on 
their way out of North Russia.*° The events of this last phrase are 


best told in the eloquent words of Colonel Sharman as recorded in 
his War Diary: 


June 8th. Travelled down river all day till 7 p.m. when we reached Archangel 
and got in touch with the Staff. . . . I went on board the Czaritza so as to be 
in touch with GHQ first thing in the morning. 

June 9th. Reported to General Ironside at GHQ and visited various depart- 
ments to clear up, various outstanding matters. With my Adjutant I paid an 
official visit to Russian Headquarters to say goodbye and wish them success. 
Batteries embarked on Czaritza, a fine ship operated by the Cunard Line, and 
are delighted with the accommodation. The captain is an old Lusitania skipper 
and the purser was on her when she was torpedoed. Although a young man 
his hair is quite white. Major Arnoldi and I dined with General Crosby, the 


7TArnoldi, “Diary,” 24-5. 

78Ibid., 29. 

Hyde, “Diary,” 48. 

80Donnell, “The Campaign,” 237. 
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Base Commandant. On leaving he said: “We shall probably never meet again, 
but never forget that we know your boys saved the situation for us time and 
again and shall always remember the CFA and be grateful to them.” 

June 10th. Received word from the Russian Government that the Governor 
General, General Miller, wished to come down and say good bye to the 
Canadians and although some of us had received Russian decorations, he 
wished for a list of all my officers not so decorated, as his Government wished 
to express their appreciation by decorating every Canadian officer. The 
Government also wished to present ten St. George’s Crosses and ten St. George's 
Medals to my twenty bravest men. The latter is a unique compliment which 
should be made widely known in Canada as the St. George’s Cross is the 
Russian equivalent to the British Victoria Cross and not a single Allied soldier 
in North Russia, of any nationality except the Canadians, had been given one. 
We followed the Russian custom of allowing the men to choose the twenty 
bravest themselves, and in every case the selection met with the hearty 
approval of the officers. 

At night the two Battery Commanders, the Adjutant and I dined with 
General Ironside and had a long chat over the various experiences and incidents 
of the winter. . . . 

June 11th. At 10 a.m. General Miller, the Russian Governor General, in- 
spected the CFA on parade and presented decorations to the officers not pre- 
viously decorated and 20 St. George’s Crosses and Medals to the men. In a 
speech he was good enough to express the deep thanks of his country to us and 
to our country for sending us in our fight against Bolshevism. In conclusion he 
said: “Russia will always remember your magnificent work and looks upon 
you and your country as our true friends who have helped us in our hour of 
need.” 

At 2 p.m. General Ironside, the Commander-in-Chief, inspected the Brigade 
and thanked us warmly. He said that what he should have done without us 
he did not know, that over and over again, when things looked blackest, he 
knew the CFA would see the thing through. . . . While the world knew of the 
magnificent work of the Canadian Corps, the work of the CFA in Russia was 
up to their highest standard. At the finish, the men cheered him wildly. He 
was obviously sorry we were going. 

At 5 p.m. the gangway was cast off and the ship turned round with the aid of 
two large tugs, then slowly steamed north followed by cheers and wavin 
from those ashore. We soon got into the White Sea and the air got mu 
colder. Considerable ice was seen, but it presented no obstacle. 

And so passed the day to which we have looked forward for so a and 
which, at one time, it looked as if we would not see at all. And with the 
and praises of those for whom we have served still fresh in our memories, it 
is better to close this informal setting forth of our experiences rather than use 


it further to record the peaceful and comfortable return of the Brigade to 
civilization and home.*! 


A week later the 16th Brigade of Canadian Field Artillery dis- 
embarked at Leith, Scotland. Thus ended a most unique experience 
in the history of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


81P.A.C., EE-112, folder 2, “Unofficial War Diary of Lt. Col. C. H. L. Sharman, 
C.B.E.” Italics in the original. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS IN BRITISH HISTORY® 
H. W. McCreapy 


Tue books which the editors have supplied for this review of recent publica- 
tions in British history constitute as usual a very mixed bag even though all 
of them fall within the modern period. There is little common ground among 
them and therefore no opportunity for general comment. It suffices to say that 
we have here no great monuments to = historian’s craft, no new departures, 
and no definitive achievements. The books are run-of-the-mill with the bio- 
graphical interest predominating. 

The single bibliographical item in the list is an important one. All students 
of modern British History will find much use for British Autobiographies, An 
Annotated Bibliography of British Autobiographies Published or Written before 
1951. While designed by its compiler, Professor William Matthews of the 
Department of English, University of California, as a comprehensive rather 
than as a complete work of reference, its more than 6,000 items make it the 
best thing of its kind available in a single volume. The entries are listed alpha- 
betically by author, a well-arranged index provides a guide to subjects and 
periods and a note appended to each title gives a “rough characterization of 
the book and [indicates] the principal subjects, places and persons with which 
it deals.” In some cases a word or two of evaluation is added and the location 
of the rarer books is noted. A few entries are mediaeval but it was only with 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that the number of British auto- 
biographies achieved any significance and it is therefore for those and the 
succeeding centuries that this volume will prove useful to students and 
scholars. All will applaud the result of Professor Matthews’ ten years of 
labour in the libraries and library catalogues, the reviews and the general biblio- 
graphies. This latest book is to be placed beside his earlier volumes, British 
Diaries, An Annotated Bibliography of British Diaries Written between 1442 
and 1942, and Canadian Diaries and Autobiographies. 

Two of the biographical items in our review list may be dismissed with very 
little comment. One of these is Henry Brougham by Frances Hawes. The 
author disclaims at the outset all pretense to be exhaustive—“This book is 
presented only as an outline portrait of one of the most remarkable of 19th 
century figures” (p.11)—but it is a very good “impression of Brougham” that 
she manages to cunvey. She has canvassed all the major printed sources but, 
beyond Lady Brougham’s diary covering the years 1816-63, none of the ex- 
tensive unpublished resources for the study of Brougham’s career are brought 
into play. Indeed this book depends very substantially upon another secondary 
work—Dr. A. Aspinall’s Lord Brougham and the Whig Party (Manchester, 
1927). It follows from the nature of Mrs. Hawes’ intentions and from the 
materials she has used that many important episodes and aspects of Brougham’s 
life are either ignored or given very brief treatment. It would, of course, be 


*For a list of books reviewed, see page 152. 
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impossible to do otherwise in a single volume dealing with a career of nin 
years. For the filling of this great gap in nineteenth-century British biography 
we must still await a “life-and-times” of Brougham. Students will find Mrs, 
Hawes’ book first-rate of its kind, but they will continue to look forward to 
the appearance—now promised for the current year—of Chester New’s two 
volume study. 

Dennis Bardens’ biography of Sir Anthony Eden, entitled Portrait of a 
Statesman requires even less attention. Mr. Bardens has had no access to 
family or other unpublished materials; like the journalist he is, he writes 
entirely from the press of the last half century and the result is far less the 
life than the times, and scarcely at all the portrait, of the recent Prime Minister. 
No doubt Mr. Bardens had no such intention, but his book creates the impression 
that, while Mussolini certainly went much too far in calling Eden “the best- 
dressed fool in Europe,” his career is a tribute to the conviction that, even 
in mid-twentieth-century Britain, no end of solemnity and dullness can be 
overcome by an old school tie, a good accent, and a good tailor. There is 
doubtless more to Eden than this; he deserves a far better biography than 
Mr. Bardens has provided. 

Rather more impressive than either of these books is Sir Henry Clay’s Lord 
Norman. It is not so much a biography in the usual sense as it is a study of 
a famous Governor of the Bank of England. There is a brief introduction on 
“the formative years” and a portrait of the man at the end, but the bulk of this 
volume is occupied by the years 1920-44 during which Norman was repeatedly 
re-elected to the Bank’s governorship. This concentration is natural enough. 
Norman had, it appears, little in the way of a career apart from banking and 
international finance and, in any case, the author, who was a Bank man himself, 
was undoubtedly interested in the Governor and in little else. The gold 
standard, war debts and reparations, the Dawes and Young Plans, the problems 
of the great depression—these are the matters that hold the foreground and at 
times even Norman himself is lost to view in the midst of the towering problems 
of international finance that bedevilled the inter-war period. Despite the fact 
that Sir Henry Clay had full access to the records of the Bank of England, to 
the papers of Montagu Norman, and to those of Benjamin Strong, the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, no startling revelations emerge 
from the book: one wonders whether the mysteries of high finance have not 
been oversold—or else, in the case of this book, underplayed. One disappoint- 
ment in particular may be mentioned—no fresh light is thrown on the crisis 
of 1931 and the formation of the National Government. 

Much more substantial as a contribution to knowledge than any of the 
three items just mentioned is Lloyd George’s Ambulance Wagon. Though 
relatively brief, highly personal, and dealing essentially with only a very short 
span of years it opens up to view some aspects and dimensions of British 
politics and government that are all too rarely revealed. Lloyd George’s Ambu- 
lance Wagon turns out upon inspection to be the apologia (pp. 63-299) of W. J. 
Braithwaite who was in 1910-12 one of the senior civil servants principally 
concerned in the preparation of the bill which became law as the National 
Health Act. Though written some twenty years after the events it describes 
the memoir is based throughout on the author’s diaries, memoranda, and other 
contemporary personal papers; it has, as a result, a lively air of immediacy 
about it and it conveys, better perhaps than anything that has so far appeared 
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in print, an impression of the grinding stress to which responsible senior civil 
servants and ministers are subjected by the task of preparing a great measure 
of social reform and dealing, at the same time, with all the pressure groups 
it magnetizes. Braithwaite’s account will prove of great value to all who are 
concerned with the history of the pre-war Liberal Government and the evo- 
lution of the welfare state in Britain. Political scientists will be interested in 
the memoir as a revelation of the inner workings of British government and 
civil service and of the process by which statutes take shape; and all who are 
interested in the pre-war political situation in Westminster will find the glimpses 
and portrayals of such figures as Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, the Webbs, 
and so on, of engrossing interest. The description of Lloyd George and Braith- 
waite having breakfast with the Webbs is one of the best things in the entire 
recollection. 

The latter part of Braithwaite’s apologia is of much less value than the 
rest. The author, far from being rewarded for his labours on behalf of Lloyd 
George and the National Health legislation, was exiled to the Income Tax 
Department and the consequent bitterness with which he viewed Morant'’s 
administration of the Act makes his record of the first year of the National 
Health scheme of little worth. Braithwaite’s memoir has been edited with an 
Introduction by Sir H. N. Bunbury; Professor R. Titmus of the London 
School of Economics has provided a commentary; and the Appendix contains 
a number of memoranda relating to particular aspects of the “ambulance 
wagon.” 

Of the remaining non-biographical items with which this review is concerned, 
Mr. A. J. P. Taylor’s The Trouble Makers: Dissent over Foreign Policy, 1792- 
1939, is the least substantial. This is far from being the author's opinion, of 
course; Mr. Taylor plainly thinks very highly of this book and certainly he has 
made much of it. It was first given as the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1956; 
it was later presented to the British public as a series in the B.B.C.’s Third 
Programme; it now appears in book form reconstructed entirely from memory. 
One may wonder whether the subject was worth such iteration: it is rather 
peripheral to say the least, whether regarded as a contribution to the history 
of British foreign policy or to that of British domestic politics. Mr. Taylor finds 
his theme in the ideas of those who, like Fox, Cobbett, Daniel Urquhart, 
E. S. Beesly, W. E. Gladstone, dissented from official British foreign policy 
in the century and a half which separated the outbreak of the last war with 
France from the opening of the last war with Germany. These, Mr. Taylor 
tells us, are the Englishmen he most admires; they are an elite of intellect and 
righteousness with whom he identifies himself. The dissenters were, in their 
day, always contemptuous of those in authority; they always knew better; 
they were, in the Jong run at least, always right; they were always against the 
Establishment. But they were also largely without influence on events. Other 
difficulties and short-comings inhere in Mr. Taylor’s theme. His dissenters are 
scarcely distinguishable from the Radicals, the left-wing of the Liberal and 
Labour parties, and even Gladstone comes in for extended treatment. Then too 
the dissenters often shifted their ground whenever their party gained office. 
Some of them—and Gladstone is again the notable example—even used dissent 
in foreign policy as a weapon in the party struggle, a means of gaining power, 
only to forget their dissidence on the Government benches. It is also plain that 
Mr. Taylor’s heroes tended, like all impotent minorities, to nag and complain 
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for want of anything better to do, to oppose for the sake of opposing and to 
see sinister motives behind every move made by those in responsible office. 
Most serious of all, Mr. Taylor's theme has the all but fatal short-coming that it 
plays out very badly before he has filled up his space. It almost disappears in 
the last forty years of the nineteenth century and the author admits, with 
charming frankness, that he is hard pressed to find anything to talk about 
(pp. 67-8). But long before the point of no return is reached—indeed, as 
early as page 19—Mr. Taylor admits the triviality of his enterprise. One can 
only conclude that he has attempted to emulate the chef whose skill gains 
lustre from the poverty of the ingredients he chooses to use. But Mr. Taylor's 
trifle is no paradise pudding. In fact one wonders why he found dissent in 
foreign policy so attractive in the first place and why he has since found it 
so deserving of repetition. It must surely be that Mr. Taylor finds that he too 
is an outsider, one of the unloved and unheeded. It is notable that the first 
word in the first paragraph is the personal pronoun and that the autobio- 
graphical taint is prominent throughout. It is also noticeable that everything 
in the book is the first, or the last, or the largest of its kind and that Mr. Taylor 
tries hard to lend significance of some kind to his materials. But it really is of 
little account that, for example, the Bulgarian Horrors provided the only 
occasion in British history when the majority of the leaders of the Church of 
England were against the Government—“the only occasion at any rate since 
the Glorious Revolution” (p. 77). Such is the effort required to lend significance 
to a book which deals either with the familiar—for example, Cobden and 
Gladstone—or in the case of Daniel Urquhart and the Positivists, with the 
unimportant and inconsequential. 

British Labour and the Russian Revolution, 1917-24 is an excellent mono- 
graph on an important aspect of Labour Party history by a young Harvard 
historian, Stephen R. Graubard. After the manner of P. A. Brown’s well-known 
book of a generation or so ago, Graubard treats the Russian Revolution as an 
event in British history and deals with the Labour Party’s attempts at meeting 
the issues and problems which it sent spinning into the British political arena— 
intervention, debt repudiation, the Zinoviev letter, the British Communist 
Party, and so on. That the Russian Revolution, in this broad sense, constituted 
a constant preoccupation of the Labour Party in the years 1917-24 is a fact 
that needs no pressing; it occupied a large part of the Party’s energies and 
bore heavily upon its fate and fortunes. Graubard has a good theme and if he 
has confined himself to materials in print and already published it may plausibly 
be contended that the private papers can probably add but little to a study of 
public party policy. Certainly Graubard has exploited the copious materials that 
are in print to the full and the result is a well written and very impressive 
piece of work. One major aspect of it is the contradiction in which Labour's 
leaders found themselves trying, on the one hand, to defend the Revolutionary 
Government and urging the need of recognition and of equal treatment while, 
on the other hand, vigorously combatting the British Communist Party, the 
Cominform and all the Soviet Government’s puppets and agents. The parlia- 
mentary and electoral difficulties which ensued are carefully canvassed and of 
sails excellence in this regard is the author's discussion of the 1924 
election. In this and in other episodes Ramsay MacDonald again comes off 
rather badly. If there is any serious criticism to be made of this book it is that 
the author is perhaps too “soft” to Labour. Too often Graubard sees it in these 
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seven years as the injured innocent wronged at every turn by unscrupulous 
opponents, its leaders consistently more perceptive than their enemies and 
justified by history in the long run. It may, nevertheless, be hoped that this 
work will serve to show what can be done in the study of twentieth-cen 
party policy with materials already in print; similar studies of Liberal and 
Conservative reactions to the Russian Revolution would be most welcome. 

Professor Raymond G. Cowherd’s The Politics of English Dissent, the Re- 
ligious Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 
1848 has as its theme the familiar contention that England’s escape from 
Revolution in the first half of the nineteenth century was owing to the volume 
and scope of liberal and humanitarian reform in the three decades or so that 
followed the close of the Napoleonic Wars. Revolution was eliminated partly 
by the practical benefits which those reforms brought to the discontented but 
ae by the fact that thereby strong traditions of peaceful change and consti- 
tutional procedure were built up. The related blessings of reform and stability 
were the achievement of England’s middle-class reformers—though they also 
owed more than Cowherd and other eulogists of that class usually admit to 
the Establishment’s capacity for gracefully giving way. Cowherd’s study deals 
with the contribution made by one group—the Dissenters. 


It would be simple to say that the Wesleyan revival alone saved England 
from revolution. Yet one must recognize the significant role of the Evangelical 
reformers. Deeply committed to righteous causes, they so closely identified 
themselves with a single measure that to see the man was to know his cause. 
Too rigid and stern for polite society and too uncompromising for practical 
politics, their devotion to their panacea endeared them to their followers and 
fitted them for the leadership of mass movements. Although they failed to 
understand the economic causes of wretchedness, their faith held their followers 
together in a close fellowship and inspired them with the confidence that their 
petitions would be heeded and their grievances redressed. (Pp. 164-5.) 


Professor Cowherd’s enterprise is to be commended, and his achievement in 
this book is no mean one. With despatch and with brevity—the text runs to 
167 pages—he discusses the contribution the Dissenters made to the major 
reform movements of the years 1815-48—popular education, parliamentary 
reform, free trade, the abolition of slavery, and so on. No new materials are 
brought forward, and no new conclusions of moment emerge from the study 
but the book is, nevertheless, a thorough and valuable study of a theme long 
recognized as important but never before adequately exploited. It must be 
added, however, that Cowherd does not always deal successfully with those 
difficulties of his subject which probably deterred cthers from tackling it years 
ago. One of these is the great variety of opinion and action that go under the 
common label of Dissent. Professor Cowherd’s approach to his theme assumes 
that there was a community of interest and of outlook that united Dissenters 
in political action if not in theology; but it is notable that unity was rarel 
attained. The Wesleyans were, on most matters of politics, closer to the Chur 
of England than to their fellow Dissenters; and on the other extreme of the 
Nonconformist spectrum, the Unitarians could scarcely be distinguished from 
the Benthamites. Cowherd does not always succeed in doing justice to the 
political diversity of the Free Churches; and on occasion his attempts at doing 
so produce confusion for the reader. A second difficulty lies in the inevitable 
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temptation to exaggerate the réle of the Dissenters in the making of the Great 
Age of Reform. The book is far from successful on this score and the reader 
is given something less than an adequately proportioned account of the parallel 
reform efforts of the Evangelicals, Benthamites, Radicals, and Whigs. The 
Dissenters were but one factor in a stream of forces which made for reform, 
both liberal and humanitarian; their projects, methods, and achievements were 
rarely original, far less peculiar to them alone. The reform movements they 
supported were coalition efforts. But if the author has not overcome these 
difficulties he has, nevertheless, made a very useful review of Dissenting reform 
endeavours in the years 1815-48 and has supplied a need of long standing. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Alexander Begg’s Red River Journal, and Other Papers Relative to the Red 
River Resistance of 1869-1870. Edited with an Introduction by W. L. 
Morton. Publications of the Champlain Society, XXXIV. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 636, xvi. 


It was a good idea to publish a new edition of Alexander Begg’s Red River 
Journal. It was an even better idea to invite Professor W. L. Morton of the 
University of Manitoba to edit it. Professor Morton has enhanced the value of 
the journal by adding thirty-two further contemporary documents, public and 
private, which illustrate various aspects of the rising and the differing views of 
the principal people who played parts in it. He has prefaced the whole with a 
lengthy Introduction which is as judiciously impartial in its tone as it is 
scrupulously thorough in its scholarship: and the result is a highly valuable 
volume which throws a flood of clear light on the murky sequence of events 
at Red River in 1869-70. 

Alexander Begg was a Scottish-Canadian, born in Quebec, who came to 
Red River in 1867 as the agent of some commercial firms in Hamilton, Ontario. 
After he had been only a year in the settlement, he formed a partnership with 
A. C. B. Bannatyne, the postmaster and veteran trader of the colony. Be 
was undeniably a Canadian, and recently arrived: but he had established a 
fortunate connection with the colony’s best people. He had become a member 
of the small and exclusive group of old Red River traders—a group tolerated 
and accepted by the Hudson’s Bay Company officials; and it was this associa- 
tion which gave him his status in the community, largely helped to form his 
views, and found him his friends and enemies. He was able to regard most 
groups and interests inside the colony with curiosity and interest, with a 
realistic, reportorial detachment occasionally sharpened by scepticism or 
criticism, and yet with a considerable measure of sympathy and understanding. 
The one great exception was of course the “aggressive” Canadians led by Dr. 
John Christian Schultz. For them, Begg had nothing but antipathy and 
suspicion. 

Recent studies of the Red River rising, as well as the contemporary accounts, 
such as Begg’s journal, upon which they are based have usually been extremely 
critical of the Canadians of 1869-70, both at Red River and at Ottawa; and 
one sometimes gets the impression of a case for which the prosecution only 
has been heard and for which the evidence is not yet all in. It may be that 
the Schultz papers, when they are finally opened, will provide illuminating 
material or that something valuable may yet be discovered in the Charles Mair 
papers at Kingston. In the meantime, Professor Morton has placed Begg’s 
journal in its proper context of supporting documents, and he has permitted 
other voices to assert their conflicting points-of-view. It is perhaps a pity that 
the discomfited Lieutenant-Governor, William McDougall can be represented 
only through that tendentious and fallible medium, a journalist's report of an 
interview, and that Dr. Schultz expresses himself simply through a newspaper 
account of his speech at a public —— in Toronto. On the other hand, 
Colonel J. S. Dennis’s letter, setting forth the measures he took to explain the 
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intentions of the survey party at Red River, is an important confirmatory 
piece of evidence. It is quite clear now, if there was ever any real doubt 
about the matter, that Dennis had not the slightest intention of disturbing the 
Métis holdings in the settlement and that Riel and the clerical authorities were 
perfectly aware of the fact. Riel’s dramatic assertion to the contrary from the 
steps of the Cathedral was in fact the “big lie” which gave the resistance its 
initial impulse. 

Professor Morton has carried out his work as editor in a most exemplary 
fashion. The rising, in its origins and throughout its course, is a complex, 
difficult, and obscure subject. The evidence for the complete understanding of 
some of its aspects is deficient or totally lacking; and yet, despite this or 
because of it, the problem of interpretation has provoked a good deal of dis- 
agreement and controversy. These admitted difficulties merely enlarge the 
measure of Professor Morton’s achievement. He has unravelled the tangled and 
knotted threads of this story with patience, scrupulous thoroughness, imper- 
turbable detachment and impartiality, and yet with an earnest determination 
to follow the truth wherever it may lead him. If, in this reviewer's opinion, there 
is any defect in this comprehensive understanding, it would lie in Professor 
Morton’s analysis and appreciation of the policy of the Canadian government. 
It is perfectly true that Ontario was more interested than any other part of 
Canada in the settlement of the Northwest; but it was no part of the policy 
of the federal government to promote an Ontario domination at Red River, and 
it is difficult to see what more they could have done to prove that Rupert's 
Land was to be a colony, not of Upper Canada alone, but of the Dominion as 
a whole. The provisional nature of the government of the Northwest, the 
exploratory character of McDougall’s mission, the fragmentary council and 
administration which he took with him are all outward manifestations of good 
intentions and sound sense. The rest depended on communications; and at Red 
River communications were not a difficulty of circumstances but a planned 
obstacle. Dennis and Howe had vainly given assurance to leaders who did not 
wish their followers to know the truth. McDougall was kept outside Assiniboia 
because, if he had been permitted to enter, his coming might have destroyed 
the tissue of rumour, misrepresentation, and ill will upon which his opponents 
counted for their success. 

This book, with its excellent job of editing and its masterly interpretative 
essay, is an achievement of which both the author and the Champlain Society 
may justifiably be proud. 


D. G. CREIGHTON 
The University of Toronto 


The Path of Destiny: Canada from the British Conquest to Home Rule 1763- 
1850. By Tuomas H. Rappatt. Canadian History Series, Toomas B. Cosrain, 
Editor, III. Toronto: Doubleday Canada Limited. 1957. Pp. xii, 468. $6.00. 


Tus book, the third in the Canadian History Series, edited by Thomas B. 
Costain, must be judged as a piece of popular narrative history, not as a work 
of original research or synthesis. It contains no bibliography or footnotes, al- 
though it has a half dozen useful maps. The book is to be read simply for the 
story it tells, and is of course intended for the general reader rather than for 
the serious student. On the whole, the author successfully achieves the goals 
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which he has set for himself, or which have been set for him by the editor of 
the series. He purveys a substantial amount of usually accurate history in a 
smoothly flowing but never sensational style. He confines himself largely to 
the most dramatic episodes of the period, but his treatment of these is 
restrained, even at times astringent. It is a compliment to the book to say that 
it does not “read like a novel,” in the sense in which that phrase is commonly 
used. 

Wars have always been an important staple in the writing of popular history, 
and Mr. Raddall adheres closely to tradition in this respect. Nearly one-fifth 
of his space is devoted to the War of the American Revolution and one-third 
to the War of 1812. In consequence he is able to give only passing mention 
to many of the non-military aspects of the period. There are only the most 
casual references to French Canadian society before 1791, and when he 
crosses that divide he comes quickly to the threshold of the Rebellion. Upper 
Canada interests him somewhat more, although he is unable to get very far 
away from the conventional clichés about the Family Compact. Surprisingly, 
he does not make Nova Scotia and the Maritimes come as much alive as one 
might have expected; an Upper Canadian reader is forced to conclude that if 
Mr. Raddall cannot turn the trick, there is no trick to be turned. He does better 
with the penetration of the West, with interesting short accounts of the 
overland and seafaring expeditions to and along the Pacific. The outstanding 
feature of the book, however, is the extended narrative of the battles of the 
War of 1812. Here he combines a great deal of interesting detail with a con- 
sistently balanced and fair-minded consideration of the problems of both 
sides, free of the national bias often found in treatments of this war. 

Despite the legitimate claims of popular history it would have been ad- 
visable to insert a few more of the essential vertebrae of Canadian development. 
For instance, so important a diplomatic event as the Convention of 1818 
deserves at least a brief mention. And careful editing should have eliminated a 
considerable number of careless or slipshod statements and spellings sprinkled 
through the book. 

G. M. Craic 
The University of Toronto 


The Development of Education in Canada. By C. E. Puriures. Illustrated by 
Fay Epwarps and Prisci.ta Hutcuincs. Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company, 
Limited. 1957. Pp. xiv, 626, illus. $6.50. 


A good and complete history of Canadian education is long overdue, but it is 
not surprising that no one has been willing to deal with this topic which must 
involve three and a half centuries, ten provinces, two languages, and two 
religions, with other languages and religions hovering on the fringes. Dr. Phillips 
has accepted frankly the complexities of his task. He looks at the beginnings 
of formal education in all sections of British North America and in English and 
French-speaking groups. His story includes all kinds of schools until the mid- 
nineteenth century. Thereafter he deals mainly with the public school system 
centrally directed, locally controlled, and, ultimately, free and compulsory. 
This system is examined in every province. The final section (about one- 
quarter of the book) deals particularly with the evolution of educational 
thought and practice. 
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There is much interesting material in this lengthy volume, presented in a 
clear and simple style entirely free from professional jargon. In the absence 
of printed monographs Dr. Phillips has had to gather his facts from scattered 
and occasionally slender sources. Everyone interested in the history of education 
must be grateful to him for a readable and stimulating work. 

Some criticisms must be made from the historian’s viewpoint. Quite apart 
from an unfortunate topical arrangement which has a most mutilating effect 
on the body of the narrative, Dr. Phillips is not sufficiently familiar with 
general Canadian history to do full justice to his theme. Where he endeavours 
to sketch an historical background the reader has the uneasy sense that he is 
treading on thin ice which occasionally gives way. For example, “Immigrants 
from . . . the British Isles began to come in great numbers when a depression 
followed the War of 1812-15” (p. 98). Is it implied that the Canadian War 
of 1812 caused a depression in England or must one assume some confusion 
between this and the Napoleonic War? Again, Tupper’s defeat in Nova 
Scotia is attributed to his educational reforms. There is no reference to Joseph 
Howe or to Confederation (p. 217). 

It is unfortunate also that in a pioneer work the conventions governing 
citations of sources are ignored. Precise citations are given, as a rule, for 
secondary works but not for primary sources, which may be referred to only in 
such terms as “a report of 1829” (p. 95). In one instance (p. 262), there is 
even a doubt, possibly due to ambiguity of style, whether the author under- 
stands the precise nature of his source, the Journal of the Legislative Assembly 
(Prince Edward Island). 

It is also unfortunate from the historian’s point of view that Dr. Phillips in 
his enthusiasm for democracy, which he praises but does not define, can barely 
conceal his impatience with “aristocracy” and “paternalism,” although there 
is surely a touch of paternalism in the opinion, cited with approval that it is 
“the obligation of the government to offer to the people a better education 
than the majority would spontaneously elect” (p. 238). There is more than 
a touch of “1066 . . .” in the firmness with which most people and institutions 
before 1850 are designated as “bad things.” An apparently inevitable corollary 
is the complacency with which the reader is led into the promised land of the 
twentieth century. It is readily granted that we are not yet perfect (“old-world 
attitudes” still persist), but prophets of gloom such as Riesman (The Lonely 
Crowd) and Joseph Wood Krutch are not even mentioned. They are not among 
those who with Dr. Phillips can with complete confidence “look to the future 
for a golden age” (p. xii). 


Hitpa NEATBY 
The University of Saskatchewan 


Canada’s Crisis in Higher Education. Edited by C. T. Bisset... Proceedings of 
a Conference held by the National Conference of Canadian Universities at 
Ottawa, November 12-14, 1956. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. 
Pp. xii, 272, illus. $2.50. 


Tue proceedings of the Conference held by the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities at Ottawa on November 12-14, 1956, were published, partly 
as an historical record of a very important conference on higher education in 
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Canada, partly in the hope that they might be read “with instruction and some 
pleasure.” 

It is good that they have been published, for they represent the conscious 
recognition by a very representative selection of Canadians concerned with 
higher education, that Canada has developed its own patterns of higher edu- 
cation; that we can no longer assume that American or British answers to 
their problems can be automatically applied to ours; that we are woefully un- 
pees to even recognize fully the nature of our own problems; that we 

ave no reliable statistics within individual universities, or nationally, to help 
us develop the student selection processes which we seem to want; that we 
are inadequately equipped for the educational job which faces us; that we have 
only begun to impress governments, industry, and the public with the im- 
portance of our work in the national interest; that we have not succeeded in 
preserving and protecting the economic interest of the teaching staffs in an 
inflationary period; and that we have been slow in undertaking the post- 
graduate and research programmes our national maturity now demands of us. 

Further it would also appear that there were very varying levels of con- 
sciousness regarding the gravity of the emergency, and of the means by which 
to meet it. The document will certainly have historical value, as much for 
what was said as for what was omitted. 

It does, however, represent a start at an appraisal of the immediate “pre- 
Sputnik” position of Canadian higher education. 

It is to be hoped that the N.C.C.U. will now, with the help of the member 
institutions, devise the instruments with which to keep itself and the public 
fully, systematically, and reliably informed about the multitude of problems 
stated or implied in this volume, as they affect the supply and well-being of 
teaching staff and of students, the provision of teaching and residence facilities, 
of postgraduate study and research, and of adequate finance to do the work 
expected of them. A reading of the fifteen prepared papers, of the précis of the 
discussions, and of the appendices, is somewhat more of a labour than a 
pleasure, but the very scope of the problems presented should stimulate the 
imagination of anyone interested in higher education to see more clearly the 
possibilities for development which exist in Canada, if we can but marshall 
our forces. 


G. C. ANDREW 
The University of British Columbia 


Canada and the United Nations. By F. H. Sowarp and Epcar McInnes, with 
the assistance of WaLTerR O’HEARN. National Studies on International 
Organization. Canadian Institute of International Affairs and Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Company, [Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 1956. Pp. xii, 285. $3.75. 


THE present volume is one of a large series planned by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment which will describe the relationship of the more important states with 
the United Nations. Most of the studies are sponsored by the international 
affairs associations of the countries concerned. The authors of the present 
volume, two veterans in the field, need no introduction to Canadian readers. 
Canada and the United Nations gives a conspectus of Canada’s actions and 
attitudes with respect to the UN under the various logical headings: Canada’s 
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entrance; NATO; economic development in underdeveloped countries; welfare; 
structure, functioning and Charter review. Under each of these chapters, 
appropriate subheads are arranged. The book thus presents a clear picture of 
the formal associations of Canada with the world organization. It does not 
purport to give anything like “the inside story” of Canada at the United 
Nations, or to throw new light upon this incident or that. 

When authors have done the task assigned to them competently, it is 
difficult to make observations of much point upon the result. The book is 
essentially a work of reference, not an argument or a detailed history. It is a 
good place to go to learn our general attitude towards the international scene 
and the way in which our representatives have defined that in relation to most 
of the innumerable international organizations that have grown up around the 
UN. In addition, it will set out, for others’ benefit, the reasons for the general 
nature of our decisions. 

The book would have had a wider appeal, no doubt, if it had gone further into 
certain of the situations referred to and I think it would have been more useful 
it it had made greater use of specific instances as illustration. But I recognize 
that a summary of this type is limited in space and also in the pattern to 
which it must conform. 

The authors will agree that attempting to describe Canada as one state 
among many and to an international audience gives sharp insight into the 
nature of the country itself. Here is an essay upon an approximate eightieth 
of the concourse of nations, and that in itself is a sobering thought. Canadians 
have never been noted for any undue degree of self-confidence: the relative 
magnitude of their country upon the world scene, when viewed from anything 
but the domestic angle, will not increase that quality. Writing an account of 
Canada at the United Nations for the outsider is something like trying to 
write an account of the parliamentary activities of a minister without port- 
folio. He may be slightly more prominent than a back-bencher but few will be 
persuaded that the government of the poy | revolves about him. 

The authors might possibly have made our shadow a little larger if they had 
included by way of appendix some financial statistics of comparative con- 
tributions. 

Unfortunately the book was finished before Suez. Here, for the first time, the 
back-bencher seemed to speak for Parliament. It was Canada’s unique occasion. 
Otherwise the book chronicles the safe unadventuresome course of a people 
whose characteristics it rightly describes as caution, prudence, and various 
others of the commendable but uninteresting virtues. 


A. R. M. Lower 


Queen’s University 


British Emigration to North America: Projects and Opinions in the Early 
Victorian Period. By Wicsur S. SHEPPERSON. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1957. Pp. xvi, 302, illus. 
$5.40. 


THERE is a seeming paradox in the fact that in the early Victorian period, when 
Britain was financially flourishing, great numbers of her citizens emigrated to 
North America, the great majority of them choosing to live in the United 
States rather than in the British colonies. This study covers the years 1837 to 
1860, a period in which Britain was in her “big century.” The all-time high 
of the movement came in the ‘fifties and was checked only when the dispute 
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between the Southern and Northern states led to Civil War. Chief attention is 
given by the author to the migration to the republic. The word “Canada” does 
not appear in the index, nor does the name “Upper Canada,” though there 
are references to the three maritime provinces and to British Columbia. Only 
by careful search would one find information regarding any movement of 
British people into Upper Canada in the period before 1860. 

Agriculturists were the core of the emigration movement, farmers amnene 
their homes in the hope of bettering their economic and social position an 
escaping recurring depressions. North America, the United States in particular, 
was thought of as a land where there were “no tithes, few landlords and very 
few taxes.” In such a land a poor farmer me well find a future for himself 
and for his family. Labour, on the other hand, saw wider opportunity and was 
offered a palliative for some of its problems. Removal from the country of a 
portion of its labour force might result in higher wages and more steady em- 
ployment for those who remained. 

Those who emigrated were not rebels against the political and social con- 
ditions of the time but were chiefly people who believed that a better life could 
be found in the new and expanding communities overseas. In this view they 
were encouraged and aided by a wide variety of sympathetic organizations, 
many of them humanitarian or religious in character. In the religious field the 
fervour and organizing ability displayed by the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) stood supreme over the activities of other 
religions. The majority of the Saints were recruited from the manufacturing 
districts. Complete religious freedom as it existed in America was particularly 
attractive to non-conformist bodies. 

British business interests varied in their attitude toward the migrations out 
of the country. Some could foresee a stimulation to certain lines of trade and 
wider markets opened to British produce. On the other hand, there was some 
concern among manufacturers over the possible lessening of the labour supply. 
The government itself took little part in promoting emigration. Under Lord 
Russell after 1839 the Colonial Land and Emigration Commission supplied 
information to emigrants and checked emigrant ships. Peel in 1842 indicated 
that official action should be limited to ne poor against fraud, 
ensuring safety and convenience in travel and simplifying the system of land 
sales in the colonies. By the mid-fifties, however, there was a virtual cessation 
of proposals for official control of emigration. Renewed prosperity in the ‘fifties, 
the advance of self-government in the colonies and a belief that this would 
ultimately lead to independence saw the end of proposals for any controlled 
emigration. 

Emigration for the good of the Empire was sometimes stressed by secular 
organizations with special emphasis upon the Canadas. Chief Justice Robinson 
of Upper Canada told the home government in 1846 that if his province was to 
have sufficient strength to save itself more than one and a half million people 
were needed. Highly important was the influence of the British emigration 
upon the United States itself. In a formative period of the republic came the 
accession of thousands of British people having a common language and a high 
respect for law and order. 

The author has included several useful tables giving statistics of the emigra- 
tion, particularly in the ‘fifties. There is a copious and useful Bibliography and 
an Index. 


London, Ontario vom “ 
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Dominion of the North: A History of Canada. By DonaLp CreIcHTON. New 


Edition. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1957. 
Pp. xii, 619. $6.00. 


Ir is a matter for much satisfaction to see this new edition of a reputable work 
appearing under a Canadian imprint as a Canadian production. 

The earlier edition (published in 1944) brought the story of Canada down 
to September, 1939, and the Canadian declaration of war against Germany. 
Set against this background, the seventy-five pages devoted to “Modern 
Canada in a Great-Power World” (an entirely new chapter) are full of 
interest and of substance. 

With the balance of treatment in this absorbing chapter few will find any 
cause for dissent. There are certainly those who will argue (contrary to 
Professor Creighton) that in his Toronto speech of January, 1944 (p. 546), 
Lord Halifax was not right; that in fact his speech was ill-timed and ill-argued 
in terms of what Canada was striving, and striving hard, to accomplish. It 
may in fact require a still more detailed treatment than has yet appeared to 
demonstrate how great were the pressures from the outside against which 
the Government of Canada had to contend; how slight was the chance of 
any genuine recognition of the magnitude of the Canadian effort; and how 
widespread was the continuing tendency, down to 1944, for other governments 
to take Canada for granted. 

On the domestic scene, Professor Creighton displays a most commendable 
candour. It is salutary to read his judgment on “the weaknesses of a consti- 
tution, which had been strangely perverted, by judicial decision, from the 
character which its authors had intended.” And it is altogether heartwarming 
to find the whole study concluding with emphasis upon those signs of national 
maturity which cultural awareness is beginning to alae 

This is a well made book. 


James A. GrBson 


Carleton University 


Metals and Men: The Story of Canadian Mining. By D. M. LeBourpats. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1957. Pp. 416, maps, illus. $8.50. 


WuiLe not satisfying all the canons of historical scholarship this volume is 
a useful addition to our still pitifully inadequate shelves on Canadian economic 
history. Mr. LeBourdais did not write for the academic community, and it is 
pointless to criticize his work on the assumption that he did (or should have). 
It is a well-written book on the whole, tracing the history of mining regionally 
from the Cariboo beginnings a century ago to the present day. pare 
illustrated and attractively printed it will not only have a wide popular appeal, 
but should also be of considerable value to Canadian historians. It is unfortunate 
that author and publisher did not see fit to include a bibliography. 

It is amazing that Canadian historians have generally been so indifferent 
to the importance of economic history. On the one hand we are constantly 
reminded that our history has been conditioned or determined by economic 
forces, which in turn have been moulded and directed by large corporations to 
an extent perhaps unequalled in other western countries. Yet we have refused 
to examine economic history in a determined and scholarly manner. It is high 
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time that we moved into the field of entrepreneurial history seriously, assisted 
perhaps by a foundation for such studies established by the business com- 
munity itself. The accumulating conclusions of individual studies might well 
give to Canadian history meanings and patterns that it lacks at present. 

For the regional historian there is not very much that is new in Metals and 
Men. But there may well be for the general historian. One illustration will be 
adequate. Mining in the Kootenays, and almost everywhere in British Columbia, 
was first developed by American enterprise and capital. Until the C.P.R. 
entered the scene Spokane was really the commercial centre of what was 
rapidly becoming an immense economic empire in southern British Columbia. 
The struggle is not yet completed, but with the advent of the Canadian Pacific 
and its branch lines, Montreal and Toronto, backed by London capital, emerged 
as the strongest powers in the region. At the same time this conflict over eco- 
nomic orientation determined the nature of provincial politics and the relations 
between province and dominion. It is noteworthy as well that in this region and 
at this time—whatever the source of the ideas—there existed the most radical 
labour element in Canada—a group which found their eastern Canadian 
counterparts timid and compromising beyond belief. 

Mr. LeBourdais does not probe deeply into these questions, nor in some 
cases does he see their significance at all. His purpose is much different. But a 
careful reading of the book is almost certain to raise questions in other minds. 


Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 


Sixteen Years in the Indian Country: The Journal of Daniel Williams Harmon 
1800-1816. Edited by W. Kaye Lams. Maps by C. C. J. Bonp. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1957. Pp. xxx, 277. $5.00. 


DanteEL WiLiiaMs Harmon, a Vermonter, joined the service of the North West 
Company in 1800. For sixteen years he kept a diary describing his life and 
adventures in the fur trade. In 1816 he sent home to Vermont a copy of this 
diary. He kept the original and added to it until 1819 when he returned to 
Vermont accompanied by his half-blood wife and family. Harmon then en- 
trusted his journal to Reverend Daniel Haskel who prepared it for publication. 
Haskel rewrote many passages and attempted to put Harmon’s diary in more 
literary form. Published in 1820, Haskel’s version has up till now been accepted 
as standard and has often been reprinted. It differs considerably from the 
original diary. 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb has now published the 1800-1816 journal from a 
photostat copy which has been in the Public Archives of Canada since 1924. 
As Dr. Lamb has wisely remarked in his excellent introduction to this volume: 
“Few accounts of the fur trade have been quoted more frequently than 
Harmon’s, and the position and authority that his narrative has gained makes 
it important that an authentic text, and an adequate account of the author 
himself, should be published.” A perusal of the volume clearly shows that 
Dr. Lamb has accomplished his purpose. In Haskel’s edition Harmon sets forth 
much interesting information about himself and his family and portrays in 
some detail life in the fur trade east and west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Dr. Lamb’s researches have filled in the gaps and provided the reader with a 
connected account of Harmon’s life. 

The contrast between Haskel’s and Lamb’s treatment of the text of Harmon’s 
diary may easily be seen by placing side by side the entries for June 2, 1800 
when Harmon was on his way up the Ottawa heading for Grand Portage. 
Haskel’s version runs: “Monday 2. Point aux Arable, or Maple Point. “We now 
form four brigades, in which there are six clerks.” Lamb’s text is as follows: 
“June 2, Monday, Point aux Arable Erables; ie. Maple Point “We are now 
four Brigades in which there are Six Clerks viz:—Messrs. Kenneth McKenzie, 
John Clarke, Alexander Henry, Joseph Pangman, Seriphin & myself.” 

Other valuable features of Dr. Lamb’s edition are the division of the text 
by subject and period, careful and judicious footnotes, and the reprinting of 
Harmon's Journal, April, 1816-August, 1819, from Haskel’s text. He has also 
included in square brackets any passages from the 1820 edition which he 
considers throw light upon the 1800-1816 diary. Four valuable maps and two 
full page illustrations add to the usefulness of the volume. 

Once again Dr. Lamb has demonstrated his ability as historian and editor. 








WALTER N. SAGE 
Vancouver 


Hudson's Bay Copy Booke of Letters Commissions Instructions Outward 
1688-1696. Edited by E. E. Ricu, assisted by A. M. Jounson. With an 
Introduction by K. G. Davies. Publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, XX. London: The Society. 1957. Pp. lxii, 358, xv. Issued to sub- 
scribers. 


AFTER eight “country” volumes the editors of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society 
have returned in their twentieth to the London office and to a continuation 
of the Letters Outward from the Committee to the Bay, with an introduction 
by K.-G. Davies, fellow of New College, Oxford. To compare this volume with 
volume XI and the three volumes of Minutes so far published is to recognize the 
“grand design” of the series, now taking definite shape and promising a scope and 
variation exciting to contemplate. Five introductions covering the history of 
twenty-five years of Hudson’s Bay, treated chronologically, might be expected 
to provide a comprehensive study of the Company, but at the risk of monotony. 
Monotony becomes impossible and the field is immeasurably broadened when 
subjected to the differing viewpoints of the scholars so carefully chosen by 
Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Davies is particularly concerned with the Company’s problems of trade 
and finance during these years of gloom in its affairs. Anglo-French rivalry in 
the Bay formed the background for the period, with actual war beginning in 
1689 and lasting throughout the years covered by the volume, disastrous for 
the Company, whose further loss of New Severn and York Fort to Iberville 
was only mitigated by the final recapture of Albany and the temporary re- 
occupation of York. Mr. Davies stresses the weakness of the Company’s posi- 
tion owing to the lack of government support and the manpower shortage 
caused by war. Its royal charter too was in jeopardy following the Revolution 
of 1688 but it was more fortunate than the East India and Royal African 
companies in securing unconditional, if limited, parliamentary confirmation in 
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1690, an advantage owed to the exigencies of the trade and the absence of 
formidable opposition rather than to the validity of its proprietary claims. The 
decline in the price of beaver and the harvest failures of the ‘nineties, com- 
bined with the rise in the price of exports to the Bay and the heavy costs of 
offence and defence drove the Committee to energetic measures both at home 
and in Rupert’s Land. Most interesting of all is Mr. Davies’ review of the 
Company's haphazard financial policies against the background of eighteenth- 
century practice. 

There are four valuable appendices, a list of Committee members during 
these years, the original and trebled joint stock of the Company in 1690, the 
Company's case against the Canada Company and of especial interest, a list of 
ships sailing from London to the Bay, 1687-96. Besides the usual Index, a 
select Bibliography has been included for the second year, perhaps to become 
a permanent feature of the series. One need hardly comment on the continued 
excellence of the editing, an outstanding example of which is the footnote 
on page 117. Though much of the text, captains’ commissions, and so on, 
is necessarily dull and repetitious the Committee’s annual letters are surprisingly 
interesting, with a pleasing literary style which becomes dramatic and even 
poetic at times and makes one wish that business-ese need never have been 
invented. 


ELAINE ALLAN MITCHELL 
London, England 


American Indians and American Life. Edited by Grorce E. Srmpson and 
J. Mu-ton Yincer. Philadelphia: The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Vol. 311. May, 1957. Pp. vi, 226. 


Wiruin the last generation American historians and sociologists have redis- 
covered the American Indian after a generation of neglect. There is a growing 
body of literature emerging from the academic presses of the United States 
dealing with the history and habits of the aboriginal peoples of North America. 
There is no need to justify this revival. There is, indeed, scarcely any aspect 
of the history of the United States (or Canada for that matter), whether it 
be military (Indian wars), economic (fur trade), ecclesiastical (missions), or 
political (exploration and settlement), which has not in some way involved 
the relations of the Indians and the whites. And, of course, to the social 
scientist, the Indian offers a valuable field for the study of the conflict of 
cultures and for testing various theories of personality development and 
acculturation. 

This publication consists of a series of essays, each by a different author, 
dealing with such subjects as the general historical background of Indian-white 
relations in the United States; the legal aspects of Indian affairs, 1887 to 1957; 
the demography of the American Indians; the réle of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; the problems attending the termination of Federal supervision; edu- 
cation among the Indians; religion and its impact; the patterns of health and 
disease; the economic bases of Indian life; Indian personality types; and the 
integration of Americans of Indian descent into the white population of the 
United States. The authors include employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
anthropologists, sociologists, politicians, and at least one Indian. Naturally 
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enough the essays vary in quality; naturally enough, too, there are some dis- 
agreements in interpretation, and some as to what the objectives of Indian 
policy ought to be. 

These studies, although devoted exclusively to the American Indian problem 
in the United States, are not without interest to Canadians, especially to 
those interested in sociological problems, or in the virtues or defects of Cana- 
dian Indian policy. Both in Canada and the United States the fundamental 
purpose of government policy is the ending of the special status of the Indians 
and their integration into the mainstream of the life of the nation. In both 
countries the Indian reaction has been similar, namely, a reluctance to part 
with the old habits of life and thought, and a clinging to the principles of 
tribal integrity and special rights. Education as a means of acculturation has 
been successful only to the extent that the culture of the Indian people con- 
cerned matches that of the white society surrounding them. Since the Americans 
have moved faster and further towards integration, studies such as this under 
review are useful to Canadian students as forecasts of what is likely to happen 
in Canada as long as the thinking in the Department of Indian Affairs in 
Ottawa remains a pale reflection of what has previously been thought in 
Washington. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that this publication has a useful index. 


GeosceE F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


The War in the Mediterranean, 1803-1810. By Piers Macxesy. London and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 1957. Pp. xviii, 416. $9.00. 


Tus important study deals with a neglected aspect of the great war against 
Napoleon. It provides a continuous history of British attempts in the Mediter- 
ranean to contain Napoleon in his European fortress. Moreover, it provides a 
commentary on the problem of maintaining a balance between soldiers, 
sailors, and diplomatists in the formulation and execution of strategic policy. 
While it does not possess the speculative enchantment characteristic of Sir 
Julian Corbett’s writings on war, its conclusions are based on an exhaustive 
accumulation of historical evidence, and Mr. Mackesy’s book deserves a place 
on the shelf beside that of his great predecessor. 

The main strength of the book lies in the author's ability to keep the events 
in his selected area of study in firm perspective in relation to the whole 
European situation. He has no blind reverence for Lord Nelson, to prevent him 
from understanding and stating clearly that Trafalgar, smashing as that victory 
was, did not confer immediate and permanent “command of the sea” on Great 
Britain. Indeed, he goes on to show that even naval control of the Mediter- 
ranean was by no means ensured by the victory. This approach is made possible 
by an ungrudging admiration for the genius of Napoleon and a clear apprecia- 
tion of the power of France. It is refreshing to read in a predominantly naval 
study that “Napoleon was the living example from whom Clausewitz drew his 
doctrine that success at the decisive point carries victory everywhere” (p. 388). 

This sane approach to strategic problems is carried into his detailed eeaedal 
of the events in the Mediterranean. The war there was a defensive war fought 
to contain Napoleon in Europe. As such it was successful, if only just. But 
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“command of the sea” is supposed to confer special advantages on an 
offensively-minded nation. Mr. Mackesy points out that this was entirely 
possible—given an army strong enough to make a continuing impression on its 
selected point of operations. But the British army in the Mediterranean (Sicily) 
during these years was so pitifully small that it could neither seriously threaten 

Napoleon in Italy, nor even remain in being without the protection afforded 
by the Mediterranean fleet. The author gives a salutary knock on the head 
to those who want to open up second fronts with army forces of brigade 
strength. 

The detailed story of the book, however, concerns the manner in which the 
Royal Navy under the leadership of Admiral Lord Collingwood kept the 
French in Europe, and British near-eastern trade flowing. The resulting re- 
appraisal of Collingwood is welcome. The author even treads on holy ground 
and shocks us with the blasphemy that for “the patient and exhausting work 
of exploiting victory, he was perhaps a better commander than Nelson” 
(p. 101). 

Yet it is possible that Mr. Mackesy has not recognized that the real hero 
of the war was not Collingwood. It was excellent Admiralty organization. Over 
the centuries a body of knowledge had been built up to enable admirals to 
deal with difficult, strategic situations in times when poor communications 
prevented precise orders from reaching them. It was assumed by the Admiralty 
that any fleet commander would have assimilated that knowledge. Hence 
Collingwood, whom the author lauds for anticipating instructions, was simply 
doing his duty in the accepted fashion. One admits that he did it well. 
Mr. Mackesy ee neglected the organizational basis for the assertion of sea 
power in that period, and in so doing has committed the same venial sin as 
those who have deified Nelson, although inclining to worship another god. 


D. M. SCHURMAN 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


The Eighty-Five Days: The Story of the Battle of the Scheldt. By R. W. 
Tompson. London: Hutchinson [Toronto: Nelson, Foster & Scott Limited]. 
1957. Pp. 235, maps. $3.95. 


Tue title of this book derives from the late Chester Wilmot’s The Struggle 
for Europe; it refers to the period that elapsed between the capture of Antwerp 
early in September, 1944, and the day when we were able to use the port. The 
book is in fact an account of the clearing of the Scheldt Estuary by the First 
Canadian Army. It is not in the same class as Wilmot’s, simply because the 
author, an English journalist, has been in too much of a hurry to make proper 
use of the wide range of official sources that has evidently been made available 
to him. He may be remembered as the author of Dieppe at Dawn, a volume 
against which Canadian readers should be cautioned, for it contains more 
factual errors to the square foot than almost any other work this reviewer 
can remember. 

The Eighty-Five Days is better than Dieppe at Dawn. It conveys an effective 
impression of the grim atmosphere of the Battle of the Scheldt, one of Canada’s 
nastiest. Its criticisms of Field-Marshal Montgomery for his failure to get on 
with the Scheldt task earlier (most of the ammunition for these comes from 
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Forrest Pogue’s excellent U.S. official volume The Supreme Command) may 
turn out to have some validity when all the returns are in. But the book's in- 
adequacy appears in its failure even to mention some of the fundamental 
controversies about the operations: the discussion over whether or not to try 
to breach the Walcheren dykes, the criticisms of the air commanders for not 
providing heavier preliminary bombing. And it crawls with errors, major and 
minor. No catalogue is possible, but we may offer one minor example. The 
reader would need to know at least a little about the weapons of the Second 
World War to understand what Mr. Thompson probably intended to say 
when he wrote that the advance across the Walcheren causeway was covered 
by “a terrific artillery programme supplemented by four 2-in. mortars”! 





C. P. STACEY 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


The Vikings on Cape Cod: Evidence from Archaeological Discovery. By 
FREDERICK J. Pout. Pictou, N.S.: Pictou Advocate Press. 1957. Pp. 63, maps. 
$1.25. 


Tus is rather flimsy stuff, but it may prove of interest to those interested in 
the Viking voyages to America. In the first part of the book Mr. Pohl attempts 
to show that Cape Cod is the only region on the east coast of America that 
corresponds to the description of Leif Eiriksson’s landfall in the Graenlendinga 
p4ttr. Whatever one may think of Mr. Pohl’s arguments it must be said that 
Cape Cod could be where the Vikings landed in America. In the second part 
of the book the author attempts to bolster his case by archaeological evidence, 
particularly mooring holes in stones at Follins Pond and Bass River and posts 
which he interprets as remnants of a shoring made for a Viking ship. Mooring 
holes are not very conclusive evidence and one would have to know more 
about the posts—how were they cut and with what instrument—than the author 
tells ys before accepting them as the shoring of Leif Eiriksson’s ship nine 
hundred and some fifty years ago. As the author says, “there is need for much 
more digging.” 
T. J. OLESON 

The University of Manitoba 


Less Than Kin: A Study of Anglo-American Relations. By Wrtt1aM CLARK. 
London and Toronto: Hamish Hamilton. 1957. Pp. viii, 168. $3.75. 


Tue author's thesis is that Anglo-American relations began in conflict and 
that conflict has never been far beneath the surface in the past 175 years. He 
maintains that this friction offers mutual benefits and provides the dynamic of 
the Western world. The book, which is concerned mainly with public opinion, 
includes a section on the American view of Britain and the British view of 
America. In both, there is much that should be new to the general reader and 
little that is not worth repeating. 

Common interests and ideals, rather than a common language and the 
“myth of kinship,” Mr. Clark believes, offer the best basis for future relations. 
This, perhaps, underestimates the unspectacular but powerful influence of the 
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latter, and makes too little allowance for the degree to which ideals and 
interests can be obscured in moments of crisis. 

The thesis that friction is beneficial leads him to suggest that Britain should 
invite America to participate in non-military projects such as the development 
of Africa. This would, undoubtedly, bring the intervention of American 
pressure groups, thus adding to the complications of a very difficult problem. 
Anglo-American relations are ultimately a problem of diplomacy, and it is 
dificult to cite an instance when aroused public opinion has smoothed the 
way of the diplomat. 


HEREWARD SENIOR 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Ill. The Age of Revolution. By 
Winston S. Cuurcuitt. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1957. 
Pp. xiv, 402. $6.50. 


Wirn the publication of the third volume of Sir Winston Churchill's latest 
work, the pattern of the whole has become clearer. Volumes I and II covered 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the seventeenth century; the present 
volume deals with the eighteenth; the fourth and final one carries the 
story to the death of Queen Victoria. The history of England after 1900 
would be, for Churchill, not history but autobiography. 

For Sir Winston the word “people” does not have the significance it was 
given by J. R. Green. Churchill uses it as synonymous with “nation.” He says 
that “England in the seventeenth century had witnessed a violent shift in 
power between the Crown and the People” (p. 267), when what that 
revolutionary era saw was a shift from Crown to “nation.” Hence, for 
Churchill the history of the English-speaking peoples is normally a story of 
national developments and conflicts. He is not concerned with what the 
common people did or thought, either as a mass, or as individuals. We must 
read the fourth volume to find how he treats the broadening of popular 
sovereignty in the nineteenth century which he appears to regard as an 
inevitable, but inconvenient, occurrence. 

Another limitation in the scope of the work and a departure from what is 
suggested by the title is shown by the arrangement of the volumes and is 
borne out by a study of the contents of the first three. These volumes are not 
so much a history of the English-speaking “peoples” (or “nations”) as a 
study of the contribution of the English nation to the spawning of the English- 
speaking nations. His account of the American Revolution is the story of a 
secession rather than of the creation of an American independent entity. 
Here again we must turn to the next volume to see what he does with dawn- 
ing national consciousness in the dominions and the movement towards dis- 
integration. 

Sir Winston’s work is a eulogistic account of the part which England, and 
not the English people or peoples, has played in world history. This third 
volume is largely the story of three global wars in which the English 
struggled doughtily against the threat of an alien world hegemony and over- 
came it. It is woven around the career of the three great Englishmen who 
led England through these troublous times—Marlborough, and the two Pitts. 

As the first draft of these volumes was completed before 1939, it is obvious 
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that Mr. Churchill had pondered deeply on those great problems of grand 
strategy in universal conflict before he himself was called upon to follow 
in the footsteps of his three heroes and to match their achievements. Even 
those who question some of the details, or even the major lines, of his war- 
time planning, will probably admit that the English nation, and also the 
Western world, benefitted significantly from Churchill's earlier interest in 
global strategy as revealed in these volumes. 

The value of Sir Winston’s History of the English-Speaking Peoples is not 
that it presents anything new, or even that it tells an old story in an original 
way. Its great contribution is that it is a study of the thinking of one of the 
great figures of our own day on the historic problems in which he himself 
later played a profound and, perhaps a decisive, rdle. 


RicHARD A. PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Constitutional Reason of State: The Survival of the Constitutional Order. By 
C, J. Frrepricu. Providence, R.I.: Brown University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 131. 
$3.00. 


In his Die Idee der Staatsriison in der Neueren Geschichte Friedrich Meinecke 
wrote of the concept of reason of state: “Contemplation can never become tired 
of gazing into its sphinx-like countenance, and yet can never quite succeed 
in fathoming it.” But as Dr. Friedrich points out, only supporters of a consti- 
tutional order have experienced this difficulty. Totalitarians have had little 
trouble in fathoming reason of state, nor, unfortun: ately, in understanding and 
profiting from the dilemma which it presents to the constitutionalists: that is, 
whether to defend the constitutional order with the totalitarian weapons of the 
state and risk destroying constitutionalism, or to risk subversion and conquest 
by the less scrupulous totalitarians. Dr. Friedrich, indeed, claims to see a 
pattern in the historical evolution of the idea of constitutional reason of state, 
from its recognition by Machiavelli to its etherealization by Hegel. The 
rationale of politics has been defined with progressively increasing precision; 
one constitutional device after another has been suggested to avoid the 
dilemma; but neither Hegel nor Dr. Friedrich himself is nearer to resolving 
it than was Machiavelli. 

The study of this historical evolution forms the largest part of Constitutional 
Reason of State, but in his conclusion the author departs from that general 
theme to concentrate his attention on one narrow manifestation of the problem 
in our own day—namely, the defence of the constitutional state, and especially 
the American ‘constitutional state, against internal subversion by Communists 
and Fascists. The focus changes sharply from the historical and theoretical to 
the topical and empirical, leaving an uncomfortable gap in the sequence of 
ideas between Hegel’s idea of constitutional reason of state and American 
congressional investigating committees. The question of reason of state was 
of profound importance in the nineteenth century—the century, after all, in 
which constitutionalism came to its maturity; and it is not good enough to 
ignore this vital chapter in the historical evolution of the idea, as Dr. Friedrich 
does, with the excuse that the problem of internal subversion “had been 
attenuated in the halcyon days of nineteenth century liberalism.” 
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Dr. Friedrich has some stimulating things to say. He draws attention to 
the compexity of the religious-scientific dualism in Althusius’ rationale of 
politics as part of the explanation for the contradictions which developed 
between theory and practice in the Puritan states; and he rightly emphasizes 
the strong respect for government according to law which lay at the root of 
Hegel's idea of the state. But he does not present a thesis, only his random 
thoughts on one. This fragmentary effect is heightened by numerous obscurities 
and imprecisions of style. These are probably inevitable in a work based on 
delivered lectures, but careful editing would have minimized them, as well 
as eliminated numerous printer's errors. 


Joun M. Norais 
The University of British Columbia 


A History of Mediaeval Europe, from Constantine to St. Louis. By R. H. C. 
Davis. London and Toronto: Longmans Green & Company. 1957. Pp. xvi, 
421. $4.50. 


Tus book is the daughter of a course of lectures Mr. Davis gave in University 
College, London—a non-credit course for students specializing in other periods. 
It is thus intended for those who have a genuine appetite for historical facts 
but not much time to spare for the Middle Ages. They ought to like it. The 
writing is lively and clear, the facts are adequate and accurate, and a three- 
dimensional picture does emerge. The author was obviously not free to clog 
the narrative with petty detail. That being so, he is to be congratulated on 
letting himself slip neither into wafty generalities nor into the buffooneries of 
the mere picturesque—twin pitfalls that yawn for every Mediaeval Outline 
on this limited scale. Mr. Davis treats the student as an adult, and has written 
a readable book. There are lots of illustrative extracts; there are very few 
pictures, and they all prove something. 

The Emperor Trajan was of Roman stock, though born in Spain; and your 
reviewer prefers “Septimius” to “Septimus” Severus (pp. 3-4). The smallness 
of these criticisms is a measure of the book’s respectability. A much graver 
criticism—the one reservation that really has to be made in commending the 
book to the non-specialist reader for whom it was written—is concerned with 
the author's treatment of feudalism. The Middle Ages cannot be understood 
if feudalism is not understood; and it is not altogether easy to understand. 
Surely, then, the author should somewhere take time to explain it? (He allows 
a whole chapter to the rise of Islam, which is strictly outside European history. ) 
Of course, Mr. Davis does put in a word of explanation here and there; but 
this is scarcely adequate in view of the importance of the subject and the 
misconceptions about it that the student is likely to start out with. There is 
a chapter on “Feudal Monarchy’—dealing with France from Louis the Fat 
to Philip Augustus—but this kind of treatment is calculated to make matters 
worse, suggesting as it does that strong royal government is characteristic of 
feudalism: precisely what most people seem to believe anyway, and almost 
the opposite of the truth. Some kings were able to build strong governments on 
a feudal basis, but when they did so they ultimately killed feudalism itself. 


Their achievement cannot be measured unless we know something of what 
went before, and Mr. Davis ought to tell us. Guilds, which get a paragraph 
on page 393, could also do with fuller and less marginal treatment. 
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Despite these weaknesses, the book casts a vivid light on a wide range of 
history. Whether it Fills a Long-felt Want it must remain for time and the 
undergraduate to say. The period covered is rather curious—300—1250—and 
it stands little chance as an adopted text for courses on this continent. But it 
was evidently written for the serious modern history student who is conscious 
of gaps in his background; and it is to be sincerely hoped that he will read it. 


ELioT Rose 
The University of Toronto 


The Estates of the Higher Nobility in Fourteenth-Century England. By G. A. 
Hotes. Cambridge Studies in Economic History, M. M. Posran, Editor. 
Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited]. 1957. Pp. xiv, 180. $3.85. 


Tue landed aristocracy were the glory and the shame of later Mediaeval 
England. What England gave to the world in the form of political civilization 
was largely their work; that the gift was so marred by bloodshed and by 
faction must be attributed to their shortcomings. The complexity of the sources 
may explain why hitherto no sound generalization has been possible about 
the nature and sources of their wealth and power. Mr. Holmes has taken the 
subject a long step forward in this important study. In a brilliantly lucid 
analysis of the legal and economic records of several big estates, he makes 
clear the ways in which the aristocracy survived the passing of the classical 
era of feudalism and of the manorial economy. When we have been apprised 
of the results of Mr. K. B. McFarlane’s researches in a similar field, the way 
should lie open for a major study of the political réle of the late Mediaeval 
aristocracy. 


M. R. PowIcke 
The University of Toronto 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Pri'ss 


By CoNsTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de [Amérique francaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
National Library, Ottawa, External Affairs, published monthly by the Department of 
External Affairs, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in Canada,” 
published in the July issue. 

Sections of the bibliography omitted from this issue for reasons of space will be 
included in later issues. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


FarNsworTH, HELEN C. Imbalance in the World Wheat Economy (Journal of 
Political Economy, LXVI (1), Feb., 1958, 1-23). 

MclIvor, R. Craic. Canadian Foreign Trade and the European Common Market 
(International Journal, XIII (1), winter, 1957-8, 1-11). The author sees an 
ultimate gain for Canada in the development of greater trade within Western 
Europe. Includes tables of Canada’s 1956 imports and exports to the Six. 

McNavcut, K. W. Canadian Foreign Policy and the Whig Interpretation: 1936 
to 1939 (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1957, 43-54). 

O’Hearn, WatTeR. How We Stand with the Canadians (Reporter, XVIII (5), 


March 6, 1958, 22-5). Contemporary Canadian politics from the American point 
of view. 

United States, Department of State, North Atlantic Treaty Organization Meeting of 
Heads of Government, Paris, December 1957. Department of State Publication 
6606. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1958. Pp. xx, 117. 50¢. 

Woopnouse, C. M. Attitudes of NATO countries toward the United States (World 
Politics, X (2), Jan., 1958, 202-18). 


I. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Canadian Historical Association. Report of the Annual Meeting Held at Ottawa, 
June 12-15, 1957, with Historical Papers. Edited by Joun S. Mom and Ltopotp 
LAMONTAGNE. Ottawa. 1957. Pp. iv, 113. Free to members. Papers are listed 
separately in this biblio ay 

Creicuton, D. G. Presidential Address (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1957, 1-12). “A review of historical writing in Canada, its chief problems and its 
main tendencies, during the past ee 

Eastersroox, W. T. Long-Period Comparative Study: Some Historical Cases 
(Journal of Economic History, XVII (4), Dec., 1957, 571-95). The author illus- 
trates the thesis that “the conditions that led to the divorce of historical and theo- 
retical inquiries are no longer with us” with examples from Canadian and North 
American history. 

Ricu, E. E. Pro Pelle Cutem (Beaver, outfit 268, spring, 1958, 12-15). A discussion 
of the derivation of the Hudson’s Bay Company's arms and motto. 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


Atrorp, Harotp D. Shipbuilding Days in Old Oswego (Inland Seas, XIII (2), 
summer, 1957, 88-94; XIII (3), fall, 1957, 219-25; XIII (4), winter, 1957, 
306-12). Oswego was the first British port on the Great Lakes. 

Dovctass, Davip Bates. The Campaign of 1814. Edited by S. W. Jackman. Bala: 
Cromlech Press. $1.25. Pp. 32. An account of the Niagara campaign by a West 
Point professor from his memoirs. Obtainable from the Cromlech Associates, 272 
Sabattus St., Lewiston, Maine. 

GavsraiTH, J. S. Bulwer-Lytton’s Ultimatum (Beaver, outfit 268, spring, 1958, 
20-4). Lytton’s efforts to end the H.B.C.’s trading monopoly in 1859. 

Gupm, Atec R. The War of 1812 in the Old Northwest. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press; East Lansing: The Michigan State University Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 286, 
illus. $6.95. To be reviewed later. 

Glimpses of Nova Scotia 1807-24 as seen through the eyes of two Halifax merchants, 
a Wilmot clergyman and the Clerk of the Assembly of Nova Scotia. Introduction 
by C. B. Fercusson. Bulletin of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, 12. Halifax: 
Public Archives. 1957. Pp. iv, 94, tables. 

Hupen, Joun C. Indian Troubles in Early Vermont (Vermont History, XXV (4), 
Oct., 1957, 288-91; XXVI (1), Jan., 1958, 38-41). Transcripts of Iroquoian com- 
plaints in 1766 against white encroachment in the Lake Champlain area. 

WOLFENDEN, Mapce. Sappers and Miners ( Beaver, outfit 268, spring, 1958, 48-53). 
In 1859 a Columbia Detachment of Royal —— was sent to British Columbia 
“for scientific and practical, and not solely for military objects” to assist James 
Douglas in controlling the “wild and sivcaene spirits’ who were arriving 


almost daily. 
(5) Canada since 1867 


ALLEN, Patrick. Tendances récentes des emplois au Canada. Service de documenta- 
tion économique, étude no 11. Montréal: Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 
1957. Pp. 95, tables. 90¢. Part I deals with the period from 1891 to 1951, Part Il 
with that from 1941 to 1951. 

Bourassa, Henri. Les Franco-Américains (Bulletin de la Société Historique Franco- 
Américaine, Nouvelle Série, II, 1956, 158-67). A speech made in 1915 at 
Worcester, Mass., in which M. Bourassa extolled “la supériorité de la situation 
morale des Franco-Américains sur celle des Canadiens-frangais.” First appeared as 
as three articles in Le Devoir. 

Canada, 1957: The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1957. Pp. 318, illus. $1.00. 

Corsetr, Davm C. Some Implications of the Canadian Election (Australian 
Quarterly, XXIX (3), Sept., 1957, 29-38). 

CREIGHTON, Donap. Harold Adams Innis: Portrait of a Scholar. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 146, port. $3.00 To be reviewed later. 

DuHame, RayMonp. Les exportations canadiennes de produits laitiers, 1867-1955 
(L’Actualité économique, XXXIII (2), juillet-sept. 1957, 242-70). 

Jackson, Harotp. The Story of the Royal Canadian Dental Corps. Ottawa: Canadian 
Dental Association. 1956. Pp. xvi, 475, illus. $5.00. Obtainable from the Director 
General of Dental Services, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Lams, R. E., c.s.8. Thunder in the North: Conflict over the Riel Risings, 1870-1885. 
New York: Pageant Press, Inc. 1957. Pp. xviii, 354. $5.75. To be reviewed later. 

Poutiot, Lion. Le«Nouveau Monde» et la question du Nord-Ouest (R.H.A-F., 
XI (3), déc. 1957, 353-60). Extraits du Nouveau Monde, qui commengait a 
Montréal le 10 aoat 1867. 

Saint-PrerrRE, ARTHUR. Esquisse historique de la pensée sociale au Canada 
francais 1910-1935 (Culture, XVIII (3), sept. 1957, 316-25). 

Viner, Jacos. The Gordon Commission Report (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIV (3), 
autumn, 1957, 305-25). An appraisal. 
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IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


BorRELL, Witu1aM Coates. Tales Retold under the Old Town Clock. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 212, illus. $4.00. Seafaring Tales of the 
Maritimes. 

Day, Vena L. Booming Bustling Moncton (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (2), Oct., 
1957, 15-21). A history of the city. 

GreenInc, W. E. Some Recent Changes in the Economy of Newfoundland 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, LV (4), Oct., 1957, 128-49). Gradually other 
industries, such as mining and paper-making, have been added to Newfoundland’s 
staple cod fishing. 

HARRINGTON, MICHAEL FRANciIs. Newfoundland Nero (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII 
(2), Oct., 1957, 73). “In the first few years of the 18th century the commandant 
of the British forces in Newfoundland was a Major Lloyd.” 

LeBianc, Emery. Les Entretiens du village. Moncton: La Librairie Acadienne. 
1957. Pp. 157. $1.50. “Les Entretiens du village sont des récits de faits authentiques 
ue M. LeBlanc a recueillis tout au long de ses recherches sur la petite histoire 
- familles et du peuple acadiens.” 

McNair, Marcuerire. Fredericton (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (3), Nov., 1957, 
9-17). History of some of the architectural highlights of Fredericton. 

Murpuy, Micuaet P. Garrison Days in St. John’s (Atlantic Guardian, XIV (9), 
Sept., 1957, 10-11, 17-18; XIV (10), Oct., 1957, 22-6). 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Collections, vol. 31. Halifax: The Society. 1957. 
Pp. xxii, 129. See p. 183. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Bain, JAMEs Watson. Surveys of a Water Route between Lake Simcoe and the 
Ottawa River by the Royal Engineers, 1819-1827 (Ontario History, L (1), winter, 
1958, 15-28). Includes transcripts of correspondence. 

CARPENTER, EpMuNp. Serpent on the Hill: The Story of a Sacred Grove (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, LVI (1), Jan., 1958, 2-15). Hopwellian remains in Ontario. 

Curr, Apa. Origins of Belwood, Garafraxa Township (Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, XIV (2), March, 1958, 18-23). 

Gunpy, H. Pearson. Gilbert Purdy—Pioneer Jack-of-all-trades (Ontario History, 
XLIX (4), autumn, 1957, 181-6). Extracts from the journal Gilbert Purdy kept 
from 1808 to 1837. 

HaMMonp, Mrs. A. Names in Wellington County (Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, XIV (2), March, 1958, 24-6). 

Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Wentworth Bygones. Hamilton: The Society. 
1958. Pp. 36. Articles on “Clothes and History,” by Dr. C. W. Jefferys; “Family 
Records and Family Histories,” by W. H. Carroll; “The Land Family,” by George 
Laidler; “The Story of Jean Baptiste Rousseau,” by T. Roy Woodhouse; “Crown 
Patentees of Barton Township,” b Mabel Burkholder and T. R. Woodhouse. 

Jounston, C. M. The Head of the Lake: A History of Wentworth County. Hamilton: 
Wentworth County Council. 1958. Pp. xii, 345, illus. To be reviewed later. 

Lewis, RuNDALL M. The Diary of Mahlon Burwell, January 24 to August 4, 1827 
(Ontario History, XLIX (4), autumn, 1957, 199-219). Mahlon Burwell was a 


Deputy Surveyor and five times a member of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada. 

PueLps, Epwarp. A History of Blackwell United Church and Blackwell Com- 
munity. Blackwell, Ontario. 1958. Pp. 54. $1.50. 

Wricut, A. W. Pioneer Journalism in the County of Wellington (Western Ontario 
Historical Notes, XIV (2), March, 1958, 5-11). 
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(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Epmonps, W. Everarp. F. W. G. Haultain: Premier of the North-West Territories 
(Alberta Historical Review, V (4), autumn, 1957, 11-16). 

EmsrEE, Davip Grant. The Rise of the United Farmers of Alberta (Alberta 
Historical Review, V (4), autumn, 1957, 1-5). 

PancHuk, Joun. A Sketch of Wasyl Zahara, the First Ukrainian Settler in Gardenton 

. and St. Michel’s Church, the First Ukrainian Orthodox Church in Canada. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Privately printed. 1956. Pp. 9, illus. Free. Obtainable from 
the author, 120 Shadywood Lane, Battle Creek. 

ParkINsoN, Haze McDonautp. The Mere Living: A Biography of the Hartney 
District. Altona: D. W. Friesen & Sons Ltd. 1957. Pp. viii, 301, illus. $5.00. 

Rem, A. N. Functions of Urban Municipalities in the North-West Territories: Public 
Works and Public Utilities (Saskatchewan History, X (3), autumn, 1957, 81-96). 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Anprews, Ratpn W. This Was Sawmilling. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co. 1957. 
Pp. 176, illus. $8.75. Old photographs and brief historical articles illustrating the 
early days of logging in the Northwest. 

CHAPMAN, J. D. and Lewis, D. B., eds. British Columbia Atlas of Resources. Victoria: 
Department of Lands and Forests, B.C. Natural Resources Conference. 1956. 
Pp. 100, 86 maps. $10.32. The first part deals with land forms, geology, native 
Indians from 1835 on, settlement, population characteristics and migration from 
1891, and the second with the utilization of natural resources in forestry, lumbering, 
mining, manufacturing, and transport. Index maps show the extent of air surveys. 

Friesacu, Cart. The Gold Rush on the Fraser (Beaver, outfit 268, spring, 1958, 
36-9). “An eye-witness account of the British Columbia gold rush of 1858.” 

McKe vie, B. A. Fort Langley: Outpost of Empire. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons (Canada) Limited. 1958. Pp. xii, 98. $3.50. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
post of Fort Langley, founded in 1827, was the first place of continuous settlement 
on the borderland of the Pacific between Puget Sound and Alaska. 


Sacer, WatteR N. The Birth of British Columbia (Beaver, outfit 268, spring, 
1958, 4-11). 
SHACKLETON, JaMes S. Fort Steele, British Columbia (Canadian Geographical 


Journal, LV (4), Oct., 1957, 166-7). Fort Steele flourished during the Kootenay 
goldrush of 1863-80. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


Cauper, Rircuie. Men Against the Frozen North. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. [Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) Limited]. 1957. Pp. 280, illus. 
$3.50. The author's observations on the development of the Canadian Arctic, and 

accounts of his interviews with Mounties, traders, missionaries, scientists, and others. 

Jounson, A. M. Life on the Hayes (Beaver, outfit 288, winter, 1957, 38-43). 
An idea of the day-to-day life at Fort York can be gleaned from the diaries and 
journals of residents such as R. M. Ballantyne and Letitia Hargraves. 

Kipp, KennetH. Trading into Hudson’s Bay (Beaver, outfit 288, winter, 1957, 
12-17). An account of “trade goods,” bartered at Fort York for furs, and their 
effect on the Indian’s way of life. 

LEECHMAN, Doucias. The Trappers (Beaver, outfit 288, winter, 1957, 24-31). The 
Indians as they appeared to various eighteenth-century traders and missionaries. 

Lopcr, Tom. Beyond the Great Slave Lake. London and Toronto: Cassell & 
Company. 1957. Pp. 198, illus. $3.50. An account of the author’s experiences in 
the north. 

Wuson, Cuiirrorp. Forts on the Twin Rivers (Beaver, outfit 288, winter, 1957, 
4-11). The building of the three Fort Yorks. 
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Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


CotLarp, Epcar ANpREw. When McGill Was Looking for Students (McGill News, 
XXXVIII (4), autumn, 1957, 18-19). Principal William Dawson’s problems in 
1857. 

Gacnon, Epovarp. Le Grand Séminaire de Saint-Boniface (Le Séminaire, XXII (3), 
sept. 1957, 269-76). A brief historical sketch of the seminary, founded in 1855 at 
Saint Boniface, Manitoba. 

Hotmcren, Eric J. The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec (Canadian 
Library Association Bulletin, XIV (3), Dec., 1957, 109-11). The library of the 
society is one of the oldest in Canada. 

Pumurrs, Cuartes E. The Development of Education in Canada. Illustrated by 
Fay Epwarps and Prisci.ta Hutcuincs. Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company, 
Limited. 1957. Pp. xiv, 626, illus. $6.50. See p. 155. 

Ryan, Don. Schools of Long Ago (Atlantic Guardian, XIV (6), June, 1957, 9-13). 
“Pioneer education in Newfoundland was closely linked with missionary enterprise.” 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Boucuer, Emme. L’Oeuvre Sulpicienne de la formation cléricale; Les Supérieures 
du Grand Séminaire (Le Séminaire, XXII (3), sept. 1957, 216-38; XXII (4), déc. 
1957, 317-56). 

CarrizRE, Gaston. Les Missions catholiques dans Est du Canada et honorable 
Compagnie de la Baie d’Hudson (Revue de [Université dOttawa, XXVII (1), 
janv.-mars 1957, 82-132; XXVII (2), avril—juin 1957, 220-66; XXVII (3), juillet- 
sept. 1957, 340-88; XXVII (4), oct.-déc. 1957, 478-517). 

DaicLe, Lovuts-Cyriague. Les Anciens Missionaires de TAcadie. Saint-Louis de 
Kent, N.B. 1956. Pp. 68. Obtainable from La Librairie Acadienne, 202, rue 
St-Georges, Moncton. 

Jounson, Henry. St. John’s Church, Woodhouse (Western Ontario Historical Notes, 
XIV (1), Dec., 1957, 11-20). A sketch of the history and of the church of some 
of the families associated with it. 

MittmaNn, THoMas R. The Conference on Christian Unity, Toronto, 1889 (Cana- 
dian Journal of Theology, III (8), July, 1957, 165-74). A forerunner of the 
twentieth-century movement. 

Mom, Joun S. The Correspondence of Bishop Strachan and John Henry Newman 
(Canadian Journal of Theology, III (4), Oct., 1957, 219-25). 

Ray, Marcaret. A Glimpse at the Indian Missions of One Hundred Years Ago 
(Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, X, 1957, 
19-28). Recent additions to the Peter Jones Collection of Victoria University. 

Rosser, F. T. The First Twenty Years in the History of Victoria Baptist Church 
(Western Ontario Historical Notes, XIV (1), Dec., 1957, 3-10). Loyalist Titus 
Finch emigrated first to New Brunswick then, at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, to the Long Point settlement in Upper Canada where he became a 
leader in religious gatherings. 

Smwer, E. Morris. Nonresistance in the Early Brethren in Christ Church in Ontario 
(Mennonite Quarterly Review, XXXI (4), Oct., 1957, 278-86). An account of the 
exemption from military service given to the Tunkers, Mennonites, and Quakers. 


VI. GENEALOGY 


Aucer, Rotanp-J. Les Sources manuscrites en généalogie (Mémoires de la Société 
généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VIII (2), avril 1957, 121-5). 

BREwsTER, MARGARET I. Descendants of Simon Fraser of Laggan, Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, and Allied Families in Scotland, Canada, and United States. Privately 
Printed. 1956. Pp. iv, 219, illus. Limited edition. Obtainable from the author, 
Palma Sola Park, Bradenton, Fla. 
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Huot, Lucien. Généalogie Huot-Fiset. Montréal: Clercs de Saint-Viateur. 1956. 
Pp. 201, illus. $10.00. 

Jurcens, M. Famille Guéront (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
frangaise, VIII (2), avril 1957, 97-106). 

LAMONTAGNE, LEANDRE. Etudes généalogiques: Lamontagne (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-francaise, VIII (2), avril 1957, 72-96). 

Matruews, F. G. Newfoundland Link with the Mayflower (Atlantic Advocate, 
XLVIII (1), Sept., 1957, 43-5). A genealogical sketch of the Small family. 

Mépenic, Paut. Le Pére d'un Peuple, Pierre Tremblay, ancétre de tous les Tremblay 


d Amérique. Publications de la Société Historique du Saguenay, no. 17. Chicoutimi: 
La Société. 1957. Pp. 226. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


American Association for State and Local History. Directory of Historical Societies 
in the United States and Canada, 1956. Columbus: The Association. 1956. Pp. 48. 
$1.75. Can be obtained from the Association, P.O. Box 969, Harrisburg, Pa. 

BisHop, Orca. Checklist of Historical Works on Western Ontario in he Libraries 
of the University of Western Ontario (Western Ontario Historical Notes, XIV (1), 
Dec., 1957, 24-30). This first list comprises material on Norfolk county. 

Boye, Grorce. Sources for the Study of Presbyterianism in Canada (Committee on 
Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, X, 1957, 10-18). 

Brown, C. R., Maxwe i, P. A. and L. F., comps. A Legal Bibliography of the 
British Commonwealth. Ill. Canadian and British-American Colonial Law from 
Earliest Times to December 1956. London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1957. Pp. x, 218, 
tables. 38s. 

CocxsuHutTT, Juia F.; LEE, ISABEL; THoMson, MOLE. Canadian Index to Periodicals 
and Documentary Films, 1956. Ottawa: Canadian Library Association and National 
Library of Canada. 1957. Pp. 232. $20.00. 

Drotet, ANTonio. Early Canadiana in Laval University Library (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, XIV (3), Dec., 1957, 107-8). 

Gumttet, Epwixs C. The Sources of Local History: With Special Reference to 
Research for The Valley of the Trent (Ontario History, XLIX (3), summer, 1957, 
105-124). 

Gunpy, H. Pearson. Early Printers and Printing in the Canadas. Toronto: The 
Bibliographical Society of Canada. 1957. Pp. vi, 54, illus. $1.00. 

Hewitt, A. R. Guide to Resources for Commonwealth Studies in London, Oxford 
and Cambridge with Bibliographical and Other Information. Published for the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies. London: University of London, The Athlone 
Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 219. 21s. To be reviewed later. 

McGill University Library. A Catalogue of the William Colgate Printing Collection: 
Books, Pamphlets, Drawings. Montreal: The Library. 1956. Pp. vi, 25, illus. Limited 
edition. 

Manitoba, The Provincial Library. Canadian Imprints and Books about Canada 
1949-1956. Winnipeg: The Provincial Library, Legislative Building. 1957. Pp. iv, 
71. 

St. James Literary Society. List of Papers Presented before the St. James Literary 
Society, 1898-9 to 1954-5. Montreal: The Society. 1956. Pp. vi, 87. Obtainable 
from the President, G. Smart, Esq., 339 Olivier Ave., Westmount. 

Société Historique Franco-Américaine. Bibliographie du Docteur Nadeau (Bulletin 
de la Société Historique Franco-Américaine, Nouvelle Série, Il, 1956, 20-5). 
Published on the occasion of Dr. Nadeau’s being awarded the Médaille Grand 
Prix of the Society. 

Spracce, G. W. Sources for Protestant Church History in the Ontario Archives 
(Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, X, 1957, 4-9). 

Tomson, Murray and Inonsme, Diana J. A Bibliography of Canadian Writings 


in Adult Education. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 1956. 
Pp. 56. 50¢. 
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Wuese.t, C. F. J. Printed Maps of Upper Canada 1800-1864: A Select Biblio- 
graphy (Ontario History, XLIX (3), summer, 1957, 139-44). 








IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 

























(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


BaRBEAU, Marius. Indian Songs of the Northwest (Canadian Music Journal, II (1), 
autumn, 1957, 16-25). 

Dootey, D. J. The Satiric Novel in Canada Today (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIV (4), 
winter, 1958, 576-90). Professor Dooley examines the leading candidates for 
the crown—Ralph Allen, John Cornish, Earl Birney, and Robertson Davies. 

Dupex, Louis. The Montreal Poets (Culture, XVIII (2), juin 1957, 149-54). The 
author examines the question of why Montreal has fostered a “whole branch of 
twentieth-century poetry in English within the last three decades.” 

——— The Significance of Lampman (Culture, XVIII (3), sept. 1957, 277-90). ‘ 

EccLeston, WitFrip. The Frontier and Canadian Letters. Toronto: The Ryerson \ 
Press. 1957. Pp. x, 164. $3.75. A history of Canadian literature. 

JouNsTon, RicHarp; Fowxe, Epita; Hoey, Exizasetu. Chansons de Québec, Folk 
Songs of Quebec. Waterloo, Ont.: Waterloo Music Company. 1957. Pp. 96, illus. 
A collection of forty-four French songs, with English translations, and short notes 
on the origin of each. 

Kuck, Cart, F. John Galt’s Canadian Novels (Ontario History, XLIX (4), 
autumn, 1957, 187-94). 

LAMONTAGNE, LEopotp. Arthur Buies: homme de lettres. Québec: Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval. 1957. Pp. 258, $3.50. A critical study of “Quebec’s foremost 
writer of the second half of the nineteenth century.” 

LauzizRE, ARSENE. Primivéres du roman canadien-frangais (Culture, XVIII (3), 
sept. 1957, 225-44). La littérature canadienne du XIXe siécle. ' 

MacEwan, Grant. Eye Opener Bob: The Story of Bob Edwards. Edmonton: ' 
Institute of Applied Art, Ltd. 1957. Pp. 227. $3.75. Biography of the controversial 
publisher of the Calgary Eye Opener and other Alberta newspapers. 

McPuerson, Huco. The Two Worlds of Morley Callaghan (Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXIV (3), autumn, 1957, 350-65). An assessment of Morley Callaghan’s import- 
ance as a writer. 

Pacey, DesMonp. Ten Canadian Poets: A Group of Biographical and Critical 
Essays. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. x, 350. $5.50. To be reviewed later. 

PANABAKER, FRANK. Reflected Lights. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 
159, illus. $5.00. 

Rosinson, WiLL1AM Gorpon. Tales of Kitimaat. Illustrated by Vincent HapbELsEY. 
Kitimat, B.C.: Privately printed. 1956. Pp. viii, 46, illus. 75¢. A selection of 
legends, folk stories, and customs of the Haisla people, a branch of the Kwakiutl 
Indian language-group who live on the west coast of British Columbia. 

Watt, F. W. The Masks of Archibald Lampman (University of Toronto Quarterly, 

XXVII (2), Jan., 1958, 169-84). 

























(2) Science, Industry, and Agriculture 


BARBOUR, ALEXANDER S. A Brief History of the Manitoba Fisheries (Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 12, 1957, 39-54). 

CampsBe.t, D. R. Voluntary and Compulsory Co-operatives (Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, V (2), 1957, 26-37). 

Co.guetTe, Ricnarp D. The First Fifty Years: A History of United Grain 
Growers Limited. Illustrated by CLARENCE TiLLeNius. Winnipeg: Public Press, 
290 Vaughan St. 1957. Pp. viii, 309, illus. $2.00. 

Desnocners, Gries. Le Kevenue agricole au Canada (L’Actualité économique, 
XXXII (4), janv.-mars 1957, 632-45). A comparison of agricultural with non- 

agricultural income since the Depression. 
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Devutscu, J. J. Tariffs, Subsidies and Agriculture (Canadian Journal of Agri- 
cultural Economics, V (2), 1957, 38-49). “An analysis of the position of 
Canadian agriculture in world protectionism.” 

Drummonp, W. M. The Impact of the Post-War Industrial Expansion on Ontario’s 
Agriculture (C.J.E.P.S., XXIV (1), Feb., 1958, 84-92). 

Encuisu, R. E. Agriculture in Alberta (Canadian Geographical Journal, LVI (3), 
March, 1958, 98-113). Historical and biographical sketches. 

HaRRINGTON, MicHAEL F. New and Old Industries in an Old Colony (Atlantic 
Advocate, XLVIII (1), Sept., 1957, 15-19). A review of Newfoundland’s 
industrial revolution. 

Havitanp, W. E. The Family Farm in Quebec—An Economic or Sociological 
Unit? (Canadian Journal of Agricultural Economics, V (2), 1957, 65-84). 
An historical and statistical approach. 

LeBourpais, D. M. Metals and Men: The Story of Canadian Mining. Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1957. Pp. 416, illus. $8.50. See pp. 160. 

Reep, T. A. The Observatory at Toronto, 1840-1908 (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LV (6), Dec., 1957, 234-43). The magnetic observatory in Toronto 
was one of four established in different parts of the world on the advice of 
two British learned societies. 

Rircue, J. B. Early Surgeons of the North West Mounted Police (Calgary 
Associate Clinic Hizoricat Bulletin, XXI (4), Feb., 1957, 93-101; XXII (1), 
May, 1957, 130-43; XXII (2), Aug., 1957, 171-81; XXII (3), Nov., 1957, 
201-18; XXII (4), Feb., 1958, 249-65). 

RosENBLUTH, GIDEON. Concentration in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. National 
Bureau of Economic Research Study, General Series, No. 61. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1957. Pp. 152. $3.50. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Its Accomplishments, 
1957. Regina: Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 1957. Pp. 38, illus. Free. Reviews the 
development of the organization in the last thirty-two years. 


(8) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


BALLERT, ALBERT G. Commerce of the Sault Canals (Economic Geography, XXXIII 
(2), April, 1957, 185-48). A survey, by commodity, of recent fluctuations in the 
volume of trade passing through the Sault. 

Fiscuer, Eve. A Triangular Trade (Ships and the Sea, VII (1), summer, 1957, 
12-15, 58-62). Saguenay Terminals Limited has brought an old idea up to date. 

Giumore, JAMEs. The St. Lawrence River Canal Vessels (Inland Seas, XII (4), 
winter, 1956, 243-50; XIII (1), spring, 1957, 17-23; XIII (2), summer, 1957, 
95-104). Early canals and vessels on the St. Lawrence and the inception of inter- 
national traffic. 

GreENING, W. E. The Richelieu, Historic Water-way of Eastern Canada (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, LVI (3), March, 1958, 84-93). 

Harrincton, M. F. The Diesels Take Over (Atlantic Guardian, XIV (10), Oct., 
1957, 4-13). A review of Newfoundland’s railroad history. 

Hurst, W. D. The Red River Flood of 1950 (Historical and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 12, 1957, 55-84). Includes a five-page biblio- 

hy. 

kane v. J. Political Integration of Ethnic Groups: The Ukrainians (Revue de 
[Université d’Ottawa, XXVII (4), oct.-déc. 1957, 460-77). 

Koxas, Louis. Quelques aspects économiques de l’immigration au Canada 
(L’Actualité économique, XXXIII (2), juillet-sept. 1957, 271-83). 

LaparcE, LioneL. Le Québec et les migrations interrégionales au Canada (Culture, 
XVIII (2), juin 1957, 155-72). 

LacocursizrE, Luc. Toponymie canadienne. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires 
Laval. 1956. Pp. 24. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Avcock, F. E., The Greek and Macedonian Art of War (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1957, viii, 109 pp., $3.00). ALEXANDROV, VICTOR, 
Khrushchev of the Ukraine: A Biography (New York, Philosophical Library Inc., 
1957, viii, 216 pp., $4.75). 

Backus, Oswa.p P., Motives of West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithuania for 
Moscow, 1377-1514; with Maps by Georce Freperick JENxs (Lawrence, University 
of Kansas Press, 1957, x, 174 pp., maps, $5.00). BaRKELEY, RicHarp, The 
Empress Frederick: Daughter of Queen Victoria; with a Foreword by G. P. Goocu 
(London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited], 1956, xiv, 322 pp., $5.75). 

BeacueEy, R. W., The British West Indies Sugar Industry in the Late 19th Century 
(Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957, viii, 189 pp., 30s). BECKMANN, GEORGE M., 
The Making of the Meiji Constitution: The Oligarchs and the Constitutional Develop- 
ment of Japan, 1868-1891; Foreword by Harotp S. QuicLey (Lawrence, University 
of Kansas Press, 1957, xii, 158 pp., $2.50 paper, $3.50 cloth). 

BENNETT, E. M. Grancer, A Straw in the Wind (Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 
1958, vi, 281 pp., map, $3.95). BossuaTt, ANDRE, Le Bailliage royal de Mont- 
ferrand (1425-1556). (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Clermont-Ferrand, Deuxiéme série, fascicule 5; Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957, 207 pp., illus. ). Brier, Howarp M., Sawdust Empire: The Pacific North- 
west (New York, Alfred A Knopf [Toronto, McClelland & Stewart Limited], 1958, 
xiv, 270, xi PP» illus. $5.50). BROWN, TRUESDELL S., Timaeus of Tauromenium 
(University of California Publications in History, vol. 55; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1958, x, 165 pp., $3.50). 

CatTEe.LL, Davm T., Soviet Diplomacy and the Spanish Civil War (University of 
California Publications in International Relations, vol. 5; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1957, x, 204 pp., $2.00 paper, $3.00 cloth). Corry, 


J. A., Soviet Russia and the Western Alliance (Contemporary Affairs No. 27; Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1958, vi, 102 PP. $1.25). CrovzeT, 
ilis 


Maurice, L’Epoque contemporaine: a la recherche d'une civilisation nouvelle ( Histoire 
Générale des Civilisations, VII; Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957, 821 pp., 
illus., 3.000 fr., 3.600 fr. & l’étranger). 

DALuin, ALEXANDER, German Rule in Russia, 1941-1945: A Study of Occupation 
Policies (London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited], 1957, xx, 695 pp., $11.75). Davies, R. Trevor, Spain in 
Decline (London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited], 1957, viii, 180 pp., $5.00). 

Echeverria, Durand, Mirage in the West: A History of the French Image of 
American Society to 1815; with a Foreword by Grtsert Curnarp (Princeton, Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, xviii, 300 pp., $5.00). ELLuL, Jacques, Histoire des 
Institutions (Thémis Manuels juridiques, économiques et politiques, II; Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1956, viii, 887 pp.). Everitt, A. M., The County 
Committee of Kent in the Civil War (University of Leicester, Department of English 
Local History, Occasional Papers, no. 9; Leicester, The University, 1957, 54 pp., 
maps, 10s. 6d.). 

Fatx, Minna R., The History of Germany from the Reformation to the Present 
Day (New York, Philosophical Library, 1957, x, 438 pp., $6.00). FEBVRE, 
Lucien, Au Coeur religieux du XVIe siécle ( Bibliothéque générale de l’école pratique 
des hautes études, VIe Section (Sciences Economiques et Sociales); Paris, 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957, iv, 359 pp.). FisHer, Sir Goprrey, Barbary Legend: War, 
Trade and Piracy in North Africa 1415-1830 (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1957, 
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xii, 349 pp., illus., $7.50). Fr.-Curmrovsxy, Nicnoias L., The Economic Factors 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


JouN BARTLET BREBNER 


The death of John Bartlet Brebner on November 10, 1957, removed one of 
the most distinguished members of a great generation of Canadian historians. 
Death came prematurely, in his sixty-third year, but only after a very full 
and active life of effort and accomplishment. If he had lived to enjoy the 
remaining years of maturity and retirement to which, with ordinary good health, 
he was entitled, he would no doubt have made further important additions 
to the long list of his books: but he could hardly have increased the high 
respect which Canadians had for his work or their gratitude for his services to 
Canadian historical scholarship. 

John Bartlet Brebner was =m in 1895, a year later than Harold Adams 
Innis. The two men were to exert a comparable influence on historical studies 
in Canada, though the paths of their careers were widely separated in early 
years. Brebner commenced his higher education at the University of Toronto, 
where he entered with an Edward Blake scholarship; but the Great War carried 
him off to Europe before he had taken his degree; and when he resumed 
university life it was as an Exhibitioner at St. _? College, Oxford. At 
Oxford, he wrote the History Schools and gained a B.Litt.; and in 1921, a 
year after Harold Innis had joined the Department of Political Economy at the 
University of Toronto, Bartlet Brebner became a junior lecturer in its Depart- 
ment of History. It is interesting to speculate upon the consequences which this 
close academic association might have had, if it had continued, but in 1925 
Brebner left Toronto to accept a position as instructor at Columbia University. 
And there all the rest of his University career was passed. At Columbia he 
won his Ph.D. degree and ascended, in the usual deliberate fashion, up the 
ladder of the academic hierarchy. He became a Professor in 1942; he was 
appointed to the Gouverneur Morris Chair in 1954. 

In the meantime, though his work lay in the United States, he had kept up 
his connections with Canadian scholars and his interest in Canadian history. 
His first book, published in 1927, was New England’s Outpost, Acadia before 
the Conquest of Canada. It won him his doctoral degree, and established his 
reputation as a scholar: but it did not exhaust his interest in the puzzling 
historical development of the north-eastern part of the North American conti- 
nent, and ten years later he published his second important contribution to 
the history of the Maritime Provinces, The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia, 
a Marginal Colony during the Revolutionary Years. This book was the last of 
his detailed scholarly studies within the special field of British North American 
and Canadian history. His interests were already shifting and changing, as 
The Explorers of North America, published in 1933, had — revealed, and 
as was to be further exemplified in the publication of The Making of Modern 
Britain in 1948. 

And yet, despite these developments, Canada continued as a main focus of 
his thought; and this concern for her growth and relationships found one of its 
most significant expressions in his work for that great co-operative enterprise, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and published, 
in over twenty volumes under the general title, The Relations of Canada and 
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the United States. It was a paper which Brebner had presented at a meeting 
of the Canadian Historical Association which first gave the idea of the project 
to Dr. James T. Shotwell, the Director of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment, who became the general editor of the 
series; and throughout the dozen years during which the scheme was under 
way, Brebner acted as Shotwell’s principal editorial assistant. His own con- 
tribution to the series, North Atlantic Triangle, the Interplay of Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain, which was published in 1945, was one of his 
most original and important works. In one sense, it summed up the findings of 
the entire series; in another, it brought out the fact that, without the inclusion 
of their transatlantic partner, Great Britain, the relations of Canada and the 
United States must remain incomplete and unintelligible. 

To the end of his career, Brebner remained an interested observer and 
friendly critic of Canadian academic affairs. His Scholarship for Canada, the 
Function of Graduate Studies, published in 1945, was a discerning and helpful 
survey, which came at an appropriate moment, immediately before the vast 
post-war expansion of Canadian research. And it is pleasant now to remember 
that all this long record of devoted service to the scholarly studies of the land 
of his birth, was deeply appreciated and suitably honoured by his friends and 
admirers in Canada. In 1939-40, he was president of the Canadian Historical 
Association: he was awarded the Tyrrell Medal for history in 1950 by the Royal 
Society of Canada. McGill University gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1954; and two years later he came up to his first University, the University 
of Toronto, to deliver the principal address at centenary celebrations of the 
founding of University College. In 1957 the University of Toronto offered him 
the honorary degree of D.Litt. Though he had begun at Toronto as a student 
of the class of 1917 in University College, the war had prevented him from 
completing his course. He looked forward to receiving his degree “forty years 
on” at the autumn convocation of 1957; and his failure to do so was one of the 
tragic losses of his untimely death. [D. G. Creighton] 


J. B. BREBNER MEMORIAL 


A committee of some of the friends and colleagues of the late John Bartlet 
Brebner, Gouverneur Morris Professor of History at Columbia University, have 
undertaken to provide a memorial to this great scholar. They propose to raise a 
fund of upwards of ten thousand dollars, the income from which will be used 
to purchase primary research materials, not otherwise available in the United 
States, in the three fields of Professor Brebner’s own scholarly interests: Cana- 
dian history, English constitutional and legal history, and the history of Britain 
since 1750. Inquiries and contributions may be sent to Professor R. K. Webb, 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


Nova Scot1a History 


The Nova Scotia Historical has published volume 31 of its Collections 
which contains seven papers read before the Society from 1953 to 1957. Two 
publications have recently been issued by the Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 
Bulletin No. 12 is a collection of four diaries, with an Introduction by C. B. 
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Fergusson, Provincial Archivist, entitled: Glimpses of Nova Scotia 1807-1924; 
As seen through the eyes of two Halifax merchants, a Wilmot clergyman ang 
the Clerk of the Assembly of Nova Scotia. The second is a volume in the Noval 
Scotia Series, Uniake’s Sketches of Cape Breton and other papers relating ta 
Cape Breton Island, edited with an Introduction and notes by Dr. Fergusson, 


THE LAND PAPERS 


The Hamilton Public Library has announced that a calendar of the Land) 
Papers has been prepared and is available for inter-library loan. The pa 
were preserved by the descendants of Robert Land (1736-1818), one of the’ 
first settlers at the Head of the Lake. There are a few family papers from 1800 
to 1869 and miscellaneous papers, but the largest number deal with the’ 
Rebellion, particularly with the activities of the 3rd Regiment, Gore Militia, ” 
stationed at Hamilton under the command of Lt.-Col. Robert Land (1772- 
1867). The collection includes regimental papers from December, 1837, to” 
July, 1839, and over three hundred letters from offices at the various out- 7 
posts in and around Hamilton. The Library wishes to acknowledge the | 
assistance and advice of the Public Archives of Canada in the preparation of % 
the calendar. 
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